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/W | & is thrifty people with savings accounts that 


buy Liberty Bonds-—-contribute to the Red 
Cross—keep the country sound, financially and 
socially in war time—in short, help win the war. 




























War makes people thrifty—convinces them of 
the value of a savings account. So this is the 
very time when your bank can profit most by 
mailing letters and circulars on this subject to a 
carefully selected list of people in your vicinity. 


3000 Bankers Use The Addressograph for Increasing 
Savings Accounts and Cutting Costs. 








es in your letters—address your envelopes, post cards and circulars 
é quickly and accurately with the Addressograph. Ten times faster than 
pen or typewriter, this simple machine enables any boy or girl to get out your 
advertising matter regularly and systematically. This is the kind of advertising 
that brings results—no waiting for clerks to do addressing in odd moments. 
The same machine also heads up and dates customers’ statements, daily 
advices—lists names on Boston ledger and trial balance sheet—prints names 
on checks and other record-keeping forms at the rate of 1000 to 1500 an hour—- 
exactly like typewriting, without error or omission. 





Try hand operated Addressograph 10 days 
under your actual working conditions—no cost 
or obligation. Just mail the coupon below. 








Sidbteniiiiiaiiaiiie Co., 908 W. Van Buren St., inn Ill. 

Without obligation, tell us how other banks are increasing their savings deposits and 
cutting costs with the Addressograph. Explain Hand Addressograph 10 day Trial Offer. 
Name of Bank 
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The Human Appeal in Bond Salesmanship= 
What It Accomplished in One Campaign 


HE letter told the story. It was 

written on cheap note paper, 
in the uncertain hand of an old, 
old woman. To it was pinned a 
crumpled one dollar bill. 

It seems she was a soldier's widow, receiving a pen- 
sion of thirteen dollars a month. She could not buy 
a Liberty bond, but she wanted, even in her own 
need, to help the country for which her husband 
fought in ‘61. So she sent in the crumpled dollar 
bill—a widow's mite among two billions—with the 
brief note explaining why it was not more. 

Henry Ford sat in a downtown bootblack’s shop 
one afternoon, listening with interest to the efforts of a 
Liberty Loan salesman to sell a bond to the occupant 
of the next chair. But all the salesman’s arguments 
seemed futile. The boy who was shining Mr. Ford's 
shoes stood it for five minutes, then burst out: “Aw, 
don't bother with that guy any more. I'll take the 
bond myself.” 

Mr. Ford felt in his pockets. He found he had only 
a single dollar bill with him. As he stepped from his 
chair he handed this to the bootblack. ‘‘Here, 

n, he said. “This will pay the first installment.” 


An interview with 


ABNER E. LARNED 


of the Detroit Liberty Loan 
Committee 
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The bootblack doesn't know to this 
day that his ‘tip’ came from the 
Detroit motor magnate. 

These incidents are typical of 
thousands buried, for the sake of 
stern efficiency, in the scrap basket that stands 
beside the war table of the nations. Leave them out 
of the record, and the story of the first Liberty Loan 
becomes a weary array of statistical and technical 
data—gold-and-silver defiance to the enemy. A 
financial triumph, if you please—but the great tri- 
umph lies in the heart of America. Its real story 
sweeps every chord on the harp of human emotion. 

It is safe to say that the basic problems of selling 
the Liberty Loan were about the same the country 
over. Despite differences in local conditions and the 
size of communities, human nature was to be dealt 
with, human prejudice to be overcome, human 
patriotism to be stirred. Every phase of the cam- 
paign in a great city probably could be paralleled on 
a different scale in towns one-tenth or one-fiftieth 
the size. 

The human side of this bond selling problem is 
summed up as follows by Abner E. Larned, of the 
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Detroit Liberty Loan Committee: 
Three and a half per cent, or 4 per 
cent, isnot a great attraction to the 
Liberty bond buyer if the heart 
is not touched.”’ Detroit, though 
one of the largest cities in the 
country, is a typical American 
community; its experience in the 
first loan contains all the elements 
to be found in any city. And the 
figures from the first campaign 
show some significant facts about 
its success in really reaching the 
people with Liberty bonds. 

Detroit was the first city in the 
country to make its Liberty Loan 
quota. 

The Detroit district, including 
most of Wayne county, subscribed 
$42,290,650, with a quota of 
$33,000,000. 

There were 115,584 subscribers 
ina territory containing not more 


than 900,000 inhabitants. 
If the same ratio had been at- 
tained the country over, there 


would have been nearly 13,000,000 
subscribers to the loan. 

Abner E. Larned is not a banker. 
He is a manufacturer by vocation 
and a salesman by instinct; his 
genius for rousing public enthus- 
iasm for patriotic causes has more 
than once been proved. But this 
story is not one of any individual's 
achievement; it shows rather what 
can be accomplished by adding 
real mass salesmanship to a sound 
financial plan for marketing the 
war loan, such as was supplied by 
the banker-members of Detroit's 
committees. It points to the need 
of a human appeal to turn crowds 
of friendly, yet waiting-to-be-sold, 
men and women into bond buyers. 


NNA McCAFFERTY, scrub- 
woman, bent with age, totter- 
ed up fromthe the rear of the Board 
of Commerce auditorium during 
one of the noon-day meetings. 
From under a shabby shawl she 
drew a roll of fifty one-dollar bills. 
“You'll get it all back,” she was 
assured by the salesman who took 
her subscription for a bond. 
“| don't care if I never get it 
back, she snapped back. “I want 


every dollar to help win the war.” 

A scullery boy, Charles Johnson, 
working for $60 a month, bought 
$300 worth of bonds, $200 of them 
subscribed for his crippled brother. 

Giglione, pastry cook, also was 
present. In badly broken English 





What the Big Loan 
Taught One City 

Three anda half per cent is notagreat 
attraction if the heart is not touched. 

One of the hardest things to over- 
come in addressing a crowd is this 
attitude: ‘‘How few can I buy and 
not be a slacker? How cheaply can | 
become a patriot Ps 

The need of the nation is the big 
thing. We must impress upon the 
beople the imminence of the danger. 

The people must be provided with 
some place to keep the bonds safely 
after they are purchased. The banks 
Should now come forward with a splen- 
did service. 

For one thing, every bank should 
have an information desk. Here is a 
great opportunity to encourage thrift 
through a cordial attitude toward 
bond buyers 











he explained that he wanted to 
turn over $400 for four $100 bonds. 

So the procession went—Irish, 
English, French, Austrian, Italian, 
Scandanavian—but American 
every one. Why did they buy? 
Detroit's experience showed that 
the problem of reaching them was 
as much a matter of crowd psy- 
chology as it was of cold logic— 
perhaps more. 

“The Detroit campaign,” says 
Mr. Larned, “‘aimed primarily to 
get the bonds out among the 
people. We wanted to put a mus- 
ket in the hands of the fighter, and 
a bond in the hands of the man at 
home. We went on the assump- 
tion that every man in America 
should buy some of every issue; he 
should sacrifice this time and sac- 
rifice next time. The success of a 
loan is measured by the number 
of subscribers. 


“Of course, the Liberty Loan 
worker must not deprecate the 
fact that Americans must be 
educated to bond buying, and that 
the security of the investment 
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must be driven home. For in- 
stance, one woman said she had 
some money deposited in each of 
several banks. She had been told 
that at the end of the war the gov- 
ernment was going to take over 
all the bank deposits in the coun- 
try except 20 per cent. Of course 
we assuredher this was not true, 
but we told her at the same time 
that no one could predict just 
what the government would have 
todo. Inany event, however, the 
pledge behind the Liberty bonds 
would be kept. 

‘Such cases as these point to the 
need of educational work, and this 
can be effectively done through ad- 
vertising and personal canvassing. 
But this alone does not mean that 
bonds will be sold. Men and 
women must be reached through 
the heart as well as the mind; the 
short, dramatic appeal before a big 
meeting plays upon crowd emo- 
tion, stirs patriotism, and pushes 
confidence in the loan to a point 
where it becomes desire to buy.” 

There was one incident in the 
Detroit campaign that well illus- 
trates this point. In one factory 
a committee of workmen can- 
vassed the plant from roof to cellar 
using all the arguments at hand. 
They then proudly displayed sub- 
scriptions amounting to $20,000; 
they were more than satisfied, but 
their employer was not. A noon- 
day meeting was arranged, and in 
twenty minutes a trained Liberty 
bond speaker added $120,000 to 
that sum. 

At the close of one three-minute 
meeting of this kind a woman made 
herself heard, when the applause 
had subsided. ‘I have no sons to 
give to my country,’ she said. 
“All I have is $100, and two daugh- 
ters. For my daughters and my- 
self I want a $100bond.” No 
amount of argument about the 
Liberty Loan as an investment 
would have brought this sacrifice. 


NE of the hardest things to 
overcome in handling a Lib- 
erty Loancrowd,”’ says Mr. Larned. 
“is this attitude: ‘How few can | 


buy and not be a slacker? How 
cheaply can I become a patriot?) A 
speaker can often sense this atti- 
tude in an audience. People here 
have a strong sense of security; the 
remoteness of the war is a big 
bugaboo to banish, and only a 
vivid word picture will do it. 

“The need of the nation is the 
big thing. We must impress upon 
people the imminence of the danger; 
otherwise they are indifferent buy- 
ers, if they buy at all. In this 
connection I often used a parallel 
between America and Europe: ‘If 
the Hindenburg line lay just across 
the Detroit river, if Michigan were 
Belgium, and shells were dropping 
in Pontiac, and you knew money 
was the only thing that would save 
you, you would come through.’ 
That sort of argument told strongly 
in most cases. ’ 

Detroit, in handling its cam- 
paign, enlisted every salesman, 
solicitor and executive for the 
period of the war. At the end of 
the drive, engraved certificates, 
signed by the general committee 
and expressing its appreciation of 
the work done, were mailed to all 
these workers. 

‘Our meeting of employers was 
one of the most important steps 
in the campaign,’ says Mr. Larned. 
“It is necessary, if the fullest suc- 
cess is to be attained, to reach 
them first, and through them the 
rank and file of the men in the 
shops and factories, from whom the 
bulk of subscriptions must come if 
the loan is to be truly popular. 


‘AN important thing for the Lib- 
erty Loan worker to remember 
is that to give quickly is to give 
twice. That is the reason we con- 
centrated first on employers. We 
urged our salesmen to get the 
subscriptions of men of prominence 
at the start. Every business men 
is watching the other fellow to find 
out what he is going to do, and if we 
get Jones & Co. for $100,000, the 
next day we are likely to get Smith 
&® Co. for $125,000. 
“It isnecessary that plans for the 
drive on factories be fully organized 


before a single subscription istaken. 
The employers’ meeting in Detroit, 
held a few days before the cam- 
paign opened, netted $5,750,000, 
but it accomplished more than this 
—it placed the manufacturers and 
business men of the city squarely 
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behind the campaign. The em- 
ployer should be brought around 
to this attitude: ‘During the war 
it is not going to be necessary to 
convince me on these loans. I am 
anxious to put into operation all 
plans that the committees think 
will be most effective.’ 

“If the first meeting of the cam- 
paign is a meeting of employers, 
this object is fulfilled. Then, when 
the ‘Give-until-it-hurts’ slogan is 
carried into the shops, we do not 
not have to explain all over again. 
‘Don’t question your employees’ 
loyalty, we toldthem. Show that 
you believe in them, and subscribe 
on their behalf. Then go to them 
and tell them that you do believe.’ 
We sold the war and the loan to 
employers first, and through them 
to the men on their payrolls. 

“Next, the employers should 
choose from among their executives 
a small committee to head the 
work, and then a committee of 
foremen, which in turn should 
appoint still other committees to 
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carry the appeal down from the 
highest official to the humblest 
workman. If the men are called 
to a mass meeting, close the plant 
during that time, and pay the men 
for the lost half-hour or hour. It 
changes their attitude toward the 
loan; it shows them that their 
company regards their participa- 
tion in it as an important thing.” 

The case of the Ford Motor 
Company is of interest as showing 
what can be done through the 
combination of an outside appeal 
with systematic selling on the in- 
side. At the Ford there are approx- 
imately 40,000 workmen; permis- 
sion was obtained to canvass them 
through the medium of the factory 
welfare organization. 

The 150 Ford social workers 
were assembled and the plan ex- 
plained in detail. Then, working 
through sub-committees, these men 
went through the factory thor- 
oughly, and met with hardly a 
refusal among all the polyglot 
population of that city under a 
roof. In addition to the Ford 
Motor Company's subscription and 
that of Mr. Ford himself—$5,000,- 
ooo—they sold $3,140,000 worth 
of bonds to workmen. This is an 
inspiring endorsement of the loan, 
and undoubtedly reached thou- 
sands who could have been reached 
through no other channels. 


HIS personal appeal,” said Mr. 

Larned, must be backed by a 
broad advertising campaign, and 
here, too, under the conditions, the 
problem is local. Detroit, it is 
said, originates more advertising 
matter per capita, than any other 
city in the country, and this means 
that we had a splendid coterie of 
advertising men whose aid was 
given cheerfully. Our committee 
concentrated on merchants and 
manufacturers to donate full-page 
advertisements in the papers. Dur- 
ing the campaign a special com- 
mittee handled fifty-four of these 
ads. and five more were placed 
direct, in six English and three 
foreign language newspapers. 

As I said, the war must be sold 
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to the men and women of America. 
Our advertising concentrated on 
this point, dividing the space 
with educational copy regarding 
the bonds and the reasons for 
purchasing them as an investment. 
Taken by and large, the news- 
papers of the country gave splendid 
publicity to the loan, as was their 
duty. And the loan was full of 
human interest stories, of which 
Detroit offers many _ samples. 
Bankers and other Liberty Loan 
workers can do much to see that 
the press gets such stories as these: 

All one boy of 16 had in the 
world was $300 left him on the 
death of a relative and held in 
trust by his guardian. The boy 
wanted $300 worth of bonds and 
he bought them, through his guar- 
dian, who appeared at one of the 
meetings and told the story. 

Elvin Singer is an Austrian. 
‘All my people,’ he told the meet- 
ing, ‘are Austrians. I have friends 
back there fighting, but my heart 
is here in America. I want some 
bonds.” “How many do you 
want? the chairman asked. ‘'l 
have $10,000," he replied. “‘It’s 
all | have; | want $10,000 worth.” 

Then there was the bootblack 
at a downtown corner. He bought 
bonds for himself and his wife. 

Cash girls in a department store 
subscribed for $10,000 worth of 
bonds in seven minutes. 

An aged German piano tuner, 
blind for years, felt his way to the 
front at a meeting. Ina quavering 
voice he announced that he had 
saved $1,000. “And every cent of 
it goes to Uncle Sam.” 


VERY community has such in- 

stances. Every story about 
such sacrifices, if it is printed, may 
mean a million dollar sale tosome 
man of means who needs only the 
little extra push that comes from 
an appeal to the heart. 

School children were used to 
good advantage in Detroit. “We 
recognized early in the campaign 
their value to the loan,” says Mr. 
Larned. ‘In organizing them we 
did something which, so far as | 


know, was done in no other city. 
We first called them together in 
the various high schools and ex- 
plained, simply but forcefully, the 
objects of the war, and its justice. 

“We then enlisted all the high 
school girls to urge their parents 
to buy bonds. We divided the 
city up among the high school boys 
giving them a set speech to learn 
and a block or more apiece to can- 
vass. They were to get interviews 
with the heads of the house, state 
that they were there at the request 
of the superintendent of schools, 
give their speech, and get the 





Thousands of factory girls bought bonds 


signature of either husband or wife 
to a card signifying desire to talk 
to a bond salesman. Thousands 
of cards were turned in and hun- 
dreds of sales resulted. 

“But the great effect, after all, 
was educational. The children 
themselves were converted, if they 
needed conversion. They all be- 
came pro-American, no matter 
what their heritage or the sym- 
pathies of their parents, and this 
influence was passed along into no 
one knows how many homes. 

“Detroit is not planning any 
great changes in its program for the 
secondloan. One feature on which 
we want to capitalize is the large 
number of persons who participated 
in the first drive. We want to 
open the second campaign with a 
giant parade in which will march, 
grouped by factories and stores, 
every person who bought a bond 
last June. With suitable banners 
carried in the ranks and hanging 
from the stores enroute, the effect 
of this showing should be immense. 
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“One phase of the government 
loans which is highly important is 
that the people at large be pro- 
vided with some place to keep 
them safely after they are pur- 
chased. Farmers, for instance, in 
many sections did not buy heavily 
of the first loan, making the point 
that a $50 bond kept at home was 
no safer than so much cash lying 
around the house. Many banks 
have offered free safe deposit facil- 
ities for bonds taken by customers, 
and some such plan as this seems 
to be one solution of the problem. 

“The banks should now come 
forward with a splendid service— 
just as a department store does for 
its customers—even though it costs 
them some money. For one thing, 
every bank should have an infor- 
mation desk, plainly marked and 
draped, perhaps, with an American 
flag, to supply any information 
wanted by anyone, customer or 
not, regarding Liberty bonds. 

“Such a course would pay any 
bank. No banker can fail to 
profit from the visits of people in 
such large numbers. Bankers 
should advertise this service to 
both depositors and non-depositors 
—and do it gladly, not grudgingly. 
Here is a great opportunity to 
encourage thrift through a cordial 
attitude toward bond buyers. 


“AMERICA blundered into the 

first campaign as best it could, 
and with the best equipment avail- 
able. It goes into the second with 
perfected organizations, profiting 
from the weaknesses and mistakes 
of the past. We are convinced of 
one thing, however: 

“We are selling bonds to plain 
people, often ignorant people, but 
patriotic, American people. They 
love the spectacular, the appeal to 
the heart. They must be ‘sold.’ 
Our experience in Detroit has 
proved to our satisfaction that 
coupled with financial organization 
and general educational work, must 
come salesmanship of the highest 
order, which places each bond issue 
on a high patriotic plane. Such a 
combination cannot lose.”’ 





Suppose You Didnt Work There= 


Would You Still Patronize Your Own Bank? 
A Lesson in Analysis for the Small Town 


OU can't plant a big 
tree in a small flower 














pot, but you can plant a 
big man in a small town. 
The only trouble is to keep 
him planted. 

In the most general 
classification, there are two 
kinds of men: the men 
who pull. themselves up by 
the roots and transplant 
themselves into bigger com- 
panies and bigger cities as 
they themselves grow lar- 
ger; and the men who stay 
where they are planted and pull 
their companies and their cities 
up with them to a size that makes 
a comfortable fit. 

The measure of a bank is the 
measure of its men. Big or little, 
the actual and potential size of a 
bank is arrived at by adding up 
the individual capacities of its 
men, from the members of the 
board of directors down to the 
janitor, and dividing by the number 
of men in the list. 

That gives a better index figure 
for your bank than your bank state- 
ment. Your bank statement shows 
only what your bank is today; but 
the index figure based on the man- 
power of your organization shows 
what it will be tomorrow or next 
year. 

It is mathematically true that a 
bank can't be any bigger than the 
town it is in; but with similar 
precision it may be stated that 
no town is as big as it can be, and 
that the way to have a bigger bank 
is to build a bigger town about it. 

That brings us right around the 
circle again to the men in the bank, 
and we arrive at the conclusion 
that the size of a town, as well as 
the size of a bank, is measured by 
the men in the bank. 

Banks are like electricity. There 
are two kinds—static and dynamic. 


























the messenger boy. Walk 
inside and look around. 
== What's the matter? Isn't 
this the most important 
institution in town? 
Shouldn't it have thenicest, 
lightest, most convenient, 
most comfortable and most 











attractive store in town? 








By GEORGE E. LEES 


Static electricity never did any- 
thing but make a_ thunderbolt; 
and a static bank can’t do much 
more than depolarize opportuni- 
ties. It’s the dynamic banks that 
are building towns, moving busi- 
nesses and creating wealth. 

Lots of small town banks don't 
know where they are going. Some 
of them are not going at all. You 
can't arrive at a desirable destina- 
tion until after you have decided 
where to go. 

Walk across the street and take 
a look at your bank. Size it up 
physically. Is the pavement good? 
Are the windows large and clean? 
Is the building good in condition 
and in appearance? Is the entrance 
convenient? Is the location de- 
sirable? Has it got good, dignified 
signs to mark it out? Is there any- 
thing interesting in the windows? 
Would youlike to go in if you didn't 
work there? 

If you can't say yes to all of this, 
you've got a job on your hands 
right away—perhaps several jobs. 
And after you become affirmative 
to all these questions, you can sit 
down and think of many other 
things that may need attention— 
all on the outside of the bank. 

Now come back and go inside. 
It doesn't make any difference 
whether you are the president or 
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Shouldn't its employees be 
the most intelligent, cour- 
teous, obliging, neat and 
attentive salespeople in 
town? Isn't it customary 
to expect and to find all 
these things in a progressive store? 
And what is your bank but a store 
that deals in money and services, 
and that wants the biggest and 
most profitable business in town? 

If it isn’t all this and more, it 
must be a static institution—a 
sort of half-inch pipe through 
which there may or may not be 
something flowing, of its own 
accord. 

But let's get behind the counter 
and into the cages where the work 
is done. When a poor woman asks 
this young man for all the money 
she has in her savings account, can 
he and will he treat her like a lady 
and persuade her to leave at least 
a dollar, so she can keep her pass 
book? And if she doesn’t know 
how to make out her withdrawal 
slip, will he have courage and 
sense enough to break the ordinary 
routine by writing it out for her 
and politely showing her where to 
sign her name? He ought to. 

When a farmer comes in and 
wants to open a savings account 
with a dollar, is your receiving 
teller a good enough salesman to 
boost the account to five, with a 
polite suggestion that regularity 
pays and that he'll be glad to take 
more next week or whenever the 
new customer wants to come in? 

If you have a fur storage vault 
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“Why not leave a dollar and keep 


your pass-book ?”’ 


did it ever occur to you to watch 
your customers in the winter time, 
and for every one that wears good 
furs to pull out the signature card 
and simply write on it the letter 
“F, thereby making for your bank 
a’ perfectly up-to-date and waste- 
less mailing list for use when fur 
storage business is needed? 

Consider the peddler who sells 
brooms. He never hesitates to go 
into a Chinese laundry, nor does 
he discriminate between rich and 
poor in his itinerant salesmanship. 
Think of the broom business he 
takes away from the corner grocery 
store. Then consider that every 
living individual in your town is a 
potential patron of your bank. 
What are you doing to close the 
circuit and get the business? Every 
new-born baby ought to have a 
savings account with one parent 
as trustee. Every foreigner ought 
to be taught that his money is 
safer in your bank than sewed up 
in his or her clothes. Every China- 
man, junk dealer, garbage man, 
push-cart peddler and what-not 
should get your appeal for busi- 
ness, with an offer of your services, 
just as courteously as you would 
deal with a millionaire. 

What does your stationery look 
like? It’s very fine to have a steel 


““Service’’ is a much-abused word. 


engraved or lithographed letter 
head, but how do you write on the 
blank paper? I have some letters 
from bank cashiers who cant 
spell, punctuate or capitalize cor- 
rectly. I hold the idea that if 
accuracy is important anywhere on 
earth, it is vital in a bank, and that 
fiscal accuracy is not the only 
essential. | doubt a man’s business 
ability if he can't spell or won't 
hire a stenographer who can. I 
don’t put much stock in a bank 
employee who can't write a good 
letter and make it look right. 

What deliberate attempt are 
you making to educate your em- 
ployees or to help them educate 
themselves? What do they know 
about money, business principles, 
manufactures, economics, and 
wealth, and the development and 
conservation of wealth? What 
understanding do they possess of 
the vast commercial machine of 
which the bank is so important a 
part?’ What kind of vision do they 
have of local opportunities, which 
if grasped and matured, would 
prove profitable to your institu- 
tion? Is yours a one-man bank, 
or has it a multiple brain? 

If you are spending money for 
advertising, do you know what 
you want to accomplish, and are 
you getting what you want? To 
find out, ask yourself what you 
have to sell. Write down the whole 
list of services you can render to 
the community—then tell about 
them. If you owned a department 
store you'd look over your mer- 
chandise very carefully every day, 
and when it was the right time for 
certain goods to move, or if they 
didn’t move as fast as you liked, 
you d get busy and tell people about 
them. Youd put them in the 
windows, push them to the front 
of the store, display them on the 
counters and buy a page in the 
newspapers. There's only a mental 
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difference between a department 
store and a bank. Both run on the 
same principles. Yet the average 
banker would throw a fit if his 
advertising manager worked up a 
piece of good copy and wanted a 
page in the paper for it. 

The first word in every banker's 
lexicon is Caution. That's right. 
But caution is a negative quality. 
It begets a negative state of mind 
right down from the director's 
table to the bars on the front door. 

The second word in the banker's 
dictionary is “No.” It is the word 
most frequently thought and 
spoken in a bank. It is absolutely 
negative of course, and it is de- 
rived from Caution. 

No business can go very far in 
an atmosphere of negation. Bank- 
ing is now a business. It used to 
be a profession, but progress has 
dignified it into being a business. 
It needs a positive vocabulary in 
which the first three words are 
Vision, Judgment and Action. 

No town is too small to offer 
an ample supply of raw materials 
from which a larger town can be 
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“Ten in the 
bank? Why not 
twenty?” 


constructed, but the actual build- 
ing cannot begin without a plan, 
and plans for the enlargement of 
cities ought to be laid out by 
capable, far-seeing, active bankers. 


and ‘‘thrift.”’ 


But it’s certain they wouldn’t be so overworked if there weren't a great deal of meaning in them. 
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How Canada’s Promissory Notes Were 
Rediscounted by England in New York 


INCE the United States 

entered the war, the financial 
problems of the European Allies 
have been considerably simplified 
by means of the direct loans made 
to them by the Washington govern- 
ment out of the proceeds of the 
Liberty Loan. To cover their pur- 
chases of supplies and war material 
on this side of the Atlantic, Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Russia now 
deliver their own unsecured bonds 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who turns over in exchange official 
warrants or drafts which the Allied 
Governments deposit at once in 
American banks, subsequently 
checking out the funds to American 
manufacturers and merchants. 

The government of the United 
States does not seek to make 
profits out of the monetary needs 
of the nations fighting with it in 
democracy’s great cause. The credit 
arrangements provide that the 
Allied countries receiving the loans 
shall pay interest at exactly the 
same rate as paid by the United 
States on its national borrowings. 
Thus the first Liberty Loan of 


By H. M. P. ECKARDT 


$2,000,000,000 was sold to Ameri- 
can investors on an interest basis of 
314 per cent—and accordingly the 
Allies were required to pay the 
same interest on Liberty Loan 
proceeds advanced to them. If the 
United States subsequently 
obliged to pay a higher rate on its 
borrowings from its own people, 
then the rate paid by the Allies is 
to be correspondingly increased. 
Prior to the American declara- 
tion of war England acted as 
banker in general to all the Allies, 
and extended assistance to France, 
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Russia end 
Italy in connec- 
tion with 
their pur - 
chases in Amer- 
ica. This duty in- 
volved Great 
Britain in much 
diffi culty in 
connec tion 
with the main- 
tenance of ex- 
chenge sicaticcus With 
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New York; and various _inter- 
esting plans, designed to keep 
sterling quotations steady in New 
York, were put into effect. Ameri- 
can bankers have been specially 
interested in the method by which 
Canadian long-term _ securities, 
delivered to Great Britain in 
settlement of Canada’s obligations, 
were subsequently utilized by the 
British treasury as collateral to 
loans in New York. 

Thus in case of the British loan 
of $250,000,000 announced in Jan- 
uary, 1917, there were apparently 
bonds of the Dominion government 
of Canadian provinces and munici- 
palities and of the colony of New- 
foundland, amounting to $50,000,- 
ooo. One of the earlier British 
loans in New York was supported 
by a considerably larger amount of 
high-class Canadian collateral of 
this kind. In a sense this method 
by which England utilizes Canada’s 
obligations is similar to that by 
which a manufacturer or jobber 
utilizes the debts due to him by his 
customers as a means of procuring 
credit at the banks. There is a 
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Weights are more or less important 
when it’s gold 


certain resemblance to the “trade 
acceptances’ which the Federal 
Reserve banks are endeavoring to 
popularize in the United States. 

The American manufacturer has 
a certain amount owing to him by 
merchants and others who have 
purchased his goods. If he gets his 
debtors to-accept bills drawn by 
him on them for the respective 
amounts due, or if the debtors give 
him their promissory notes, the 
paper is highly regarded by the 
reserve bank, and the manufac- 
turers bankers can rediscount it 
freely. 

Following up the analogy we see 
that Canada took steps to put her 
debt to England in the form of 
long-date promissory notes; and 
England endorsed the paper, sub- 
mitting it to the New York money 
market for discount (or as col- 
lateral). A considerable part of 
the Canadian bonds shipped to 
New York by the British govern- 
ment to serve as collateral had been 
in the hands of British investors for 
many years. The Dominion govern- 
ment, the several provinces, the 
large cities, the railways and other 
corporations for years had been 
placing bonds, etc., in the London 
market for the purpose of procuring 
money to carry on development or 
construction work. Britain's meas- 
ures for mobilizing her security 
holdings forced the investment 
corporations and individual invest- 
ors in the British Isles to deposit 
their securities with the treasury 


with wide pow- 
ers as regards 
pledging or sell- 
ing. The securi- 
ties so acquired 
represented the 
greater part of 
the Canadian 
collateral for- 
warded to New 
York. 

Some of the 
Canadian public 
bodies arranged 
in another way 
to help the 
mother country 
finance the war. For example, the 
Province of Manitoba and the City 
of Winnipeg transferred to New 
York a considerable part of their 
debts formerly domiciled inLondon. 
In co-operation with the British 
government the bonds, though not 
matured, were bought outright in 
London and new issues put out in 
the United States. Not much 
profit was made by the borrowers 
in these transactions—for although 
the old bonds were bought in 
England at considerable discounts, 
the new bonds bore higher interest 
rates—but Britain was provided 
with funds in New York, thus help- 
ing the sterling exchange situation 
and British funds were set free for 
investment in the war loans. When 
the United States government 
began issuing vast war loans of its 
own, the New York houses taking 
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part in these transfers withdrew 
and the process came to an end. 

A large proportion of the Cana- 
dian bonds now serving as collateral 
to British loans in New York were 
made available through the action 
of the Dominion government in 
funding its war overdraft or debit 
balance at the Bank of England. 
Canada had been accustomed to 
borrow abroad practically all large 
amounts of new capital required 


for railway building and other 


construction work. Most of the 
money came from Great Britain. 
It was regarded as rank heresy to 
suggest that Dominion and provin- 
cial loans should lie floated at home. 
England provided the money at 
very low rates—3 1% to 4 per cent— 
and every fresh emission of bonds 
in the outside market meant that 
much more capital invested in the 
Dominion. So, when war practically 
closed the London market, and 
before New York had demonstrated 
its willingness to act as Canada’s 
banker on a large scale, Canadians 
experienced a feeling of helpless- 
ness as regards financing the 
national outlays. 

As money had to be provided to 
meet the expense of raising, equip- 
ping, transporting and maintaining 
the Canadian armies, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby the Bank 
of England undertook to advance 
the Dominion treasury $10,000,000 
per month for this purpose. During 
the early months of the war while 
sterling exchange at New York 
ruled at abnormally high figures, all 
went well. The Dominion Finance 
Minister could send down there 
his bills of exchange drawn on the 
Bank of England, and they were 
converted into dollars at high 
rates. However, in 1915, condi- 
tions changed dramatically. The 
heavy shipments of American pro- 
duce, munitions, etc., caused the 
exchange market to be flooded with 
sterling bills, and the negotiation of 
the Minister's bills could not be 
effected on advantageous terms. 
Also these drawings increased Eng- 
land's difficulties—so a change of 
policy ensued. 


Sir Thomas White explained his 
procedure to the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment in a recent address. He said: 
“| went to New York a year ago 
last fall at the request of the 
Imperial Treasury to meet Lord 
Reading and the representatives of 
the treasury. I thought they would 
be obliged to give collateral later on 
and | made the proposition at that 
time, that as we owed them, let us 
say, $100,000,000, and as they 
required collateral in New York, 
we should fund our debt of $100,- 
000,000 to them by issuing them 
our securities for the same period 
and at the same rate as they had 
theirs in the London market, and 
that they should use that collateral 
to borrow against in New York, 
where our credit is about as high as 
that of any country in the world.” 

So the collateral thus acquired 
from the Dominion government, to 
the amount of approximately $122,- 
000,000, was sent to New York and 
formed part of the collateral against 
the first British loan of $250,000,- 
ooo. The advantage derived from 
the arrangement by England is self- 
evident, and Canada also benefited 
to aconsiderable extent. The bonds 
she gave the British treasury were 
drawn at long term—the shortest 
date being thirteen years—and the 
Dominion thus successfully funded 
that large amount of war debt 
whichhad been payable on demand, 
without having to arrange with 
banking syndicates 
or other middlemen 
and without having 
to pay commissions 
or fees to such 
parties. 

In connection 
with Canada's 
efforts to facilitate 
Britain's war financ- 
ing, the munition 
credits arranged 
through co-opera- 
tion of the Ottawa 
Finance Minister 
and the chartered 
banks represent an 
interesting feature. 
The unique feature 


When all London rallied at Trafalgar Square in a great * 


about these 
credits is that 
the twenty-one 
banks with 
3,000 branches 
have acted 
throughout in 
absolute unison 
—as if they were 
a single institu- 
tion. The execu- 
tive council of 
the Canadian 
Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in which 
all the banks are 
represented, 
meets the Mini- 
ster of Finance 
and the Imperial Munitions Board 
(through the medium of which the 
British purchases of war material in 
Canada are made) and discusses the 
contracts that are to be placed and 
the loans required. In 1916, the 
banks advanced $100,000,000 to the 
Munitions Board—the security 
being British treasury bills running 
for one year. The loans were made 
inseveral installments—$5 1,000,000 
on April 1. They were distributed 
among the banks according to the 
amount each one desired to take, 
and each bank retained as a current 
account balance the proceeds of its 
loan until the money was needed to 
pay off Canadian manufacturers for 
shells, etc., delivered. Thus the 
benefits and responsibilities were 
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Refining precious metal in the New York assay office 


equitably distributed, and _ the 
transactions completed with the 
minimum of effort. 

As it was foreseen that these 
advances to the British govern- 
ment would have to be carried 
through the crop-moving season, 
during which some of the banks are 
always under obligation to lend 
large amounts to the grain trade 
and interests directly or indirectly 
connected therewith, another spe- 
cial arrangement was made between 
the Canadian bankers and _ the 
Dominion treasury. To obviate the 
danger of a shortage of bank credit 
while the crops were moving to 
market, the treasury undertook 
to exercise some of the functions 
of a central bank of  redis- 

count. Any bank 
] needing funds to 
' support the opera- 
tions of its regular 
customers, while it is 
carrying the British 
treasury bills, is 
empowered to ask 
the Canadian 
treasury for loans 
to be secured by 
pledge of the British 
bills. 

Thus a bank with 
$1,000,000 in British 
bills can at any time 
take them to the 
Finance Minister 
and get a loan of 
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any amount up to that figure. 
The minister, on accepting the 
paper, hands over the proceeds 
in the form of Dominion legal 
tender notes of large denomination. 
This necessarily involves the issue 
of government paper money based 
upon securities instead of gold. As 
the government legal-tender notes 
have been inconvertible since the 
beginning of the war—though 
backed by a gold reserve of from 6 
to 66 per cent—the bankers realize 
that it is not advisable to have 
recourse too freely to the redis- 
counting facilities provided by the 
treasury. An excessive issue of 
uncovered government paper would 
tend to produce further inflation 
and might derange the currency 
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E PRINT this as a sort of foreword for 


system of the country to some 
extent. So the disposition is to 
refrain from borrowing in this way 
unless it cannot be avoided; and 
the records of the Dominion note 
circulation for the last quarter of 
1916 show that the loans granted 
to the banks during the grain 
season did not exceed $6,000,000, 
notwithstanding that the banks 
had $100,000,000 of collateral avail- 
able. In the first quarter of 1917 
the Canadian banks advanced a 
further amount of $50,000,000 to 
the Imperial Munitions Board— 
making their aggregate of loans, for 
this purpose $150,000,000. 

In addition to the loans made to 
the British government by the 
Canadian banks, there have been 
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others made by the Dominion 
treasury. Thus the Ottawa govern- 
ment, on receiving $100,000,000, 
the proceeds of the first domestic 
war loan, advanced half of it 
($50,000,000) to England to facil- 
itate purchases of munitions in the 
Dominion; and in November and 
December 1916, when the proceeds 
of the second domestic loan were 
available, a further loan of $50,000,- 
000 was made for the same purpose. 
Altogether, as stated by the Finance 
Minister in the Ottawa House of 
Commons, the Dominion treasury 
had loaned to England, in this way, 
at the beginning of February, 1917, 
$116,000,000, and $34,000,000 more 
were to be advanced immediately 
making $150,000,000 in all. 
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T THE start of the second year, the editors 


When The Burroughs Clearing House was intro- 
duced to the banks of the country a year ago, it 
announced as its policy: ‘‘to be always construc- 
to interpret, not to 
preach; to represent the opinions and achieve- 
ments of the financial world at large, not those 
of any one sect or section; to further that pro- 
gress which is to be brought about only by the 
noa-partisan exchange of sound ideas.” 

Looking backward, we are glad it was worded 
that way. We have found that an honest at- 
tempt to build meets with appreciation, where ¢% 
cant and criticism fail; that a picture of things 
as they are finds a larger and friendlier audience 
than any sermonizing; that the problems of the 
bankers in one section usually are the 
problems of the many ; that most people 
are glad to help the other fellow, and 


















of The Burroughs Clearing House reiterate 
this policy for the future. We are the more con- 
vinced that such a magazine—going each month 
to 45,000 bank officials and employees, with good- 
will and co-operation as the only subscription 
price—has a distinct mission to fulfill. 

It would not be fair to comment on the year 
past and the years ahead without thanking our 
banker-readers for their sympathetic understand- 
ing of our aims, their earnest help and their 
many expressions of approval. 
magazine. 


This is your 
It has no private axes to grind, and 
no propaganda for its editorial columns other 
than the gospel of better methods. 

We hope to broaden still further this field of 
usefulness—to give our readers the benefit of the 
best that American bankers are pro- 
ducing in dealing with war problems 
and after-the-war problems, as well as 
those which ‘‘we have always with us.” 
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How a Spokane Bank Raised a New Crop 
to Aid an Old Industry, and Found It Paid 


O explain why a big city bank 

in the West is proud to be 
known as the agricultural bank of 
its city and county is to tell the 
story of how more than 100 chil- 
dren are obtaining financial and 
educational encouragement to do 
their bit in the improvement of 
pork productionintheircommunity. 

It is to tell the story of the 
interest created among the pro- 
fessional stock breeders who are 
making sacrifices of their own in 
order to supply the youngsters with 
pure-bred stock at cost. It is to 
describe competition among the 
dairymen of Spokane to produce 
pure milk for the babies and grown- 
ups of their city. It is to explain 
why 500 farmers are now entered in 
a contest for the cultivation of the 
largest and best crops of a grain the 
successful harvesting of which had 
been considered virtually impos- 
sible in the Northwest a year ago. 


By WILLIAM HUNTLEY 


Vice-President, Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Also, it is to explain the pro- 
phetic vision and business sagacity 
of Edwin T. Coman, president of 
the Exchange National Bank, of 
Spokane, who, with his associates, 
has specialized in the agricultural 
development of the “Inland 
Empire’ and as a result has seen 
deposits grow from $3,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 since 1907 when he and 
the late Lillis Smith and the writer 
acquired control of the bank. 

Especially interested in live 
stock, Mr. Coman concluded logic- 
ally that the necessary adjunct for 
its best development was stimula- 
tion of corn culture, and out of this 
conclusion sprang perhaps the 
greatest individual achievement of 
the bank—a corn show which 
demonstrated that the Northwest 
can be made to yield corn of a 
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quality surpassed not even by that 
of the cereal in the famous corn 
belt of the middle west. 

It had never been done before 
because it was one of those things 
that “couldn't be done.’ It might 
be possible, said the scoffers, to 
grow two grains where one grew 
before in a few sections of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Oregon and Montana, 
where conditions of climate and 
soil were more or less favorable to 
corn culture, but to grow grains 
where none ever grew before— 
where corn growing had always 
been considered a physical impossi- 
bility—was preposterous. 

Nevertheless, the idea stuck in 
the brain of Mr. Coman and he 
studied the subject with the 
thoroughness peculiar to him in 
other agricultural projects. The 
outcome was an offer last year of 
substantial cash prizes for the best 
corn production in all four states. 
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Thus was the foundation laid for 
the first corn show of the Exchange 
National Bank. 

The states were divided by 
counties and prizes awarded for 
each district in order to have all 
competing corn in each class from 
districts where climatic conditions 
were the same. To the consterna- 
tion of the scoffers, there were more 
than 250 ten-ear exhibits in the 
contest, displayed in the bank 
lobby, side by side with choice 
samples of middle western corn 
shipped for comparison. Excep- 
tionally high-grade samples were 
shown from sections where corn 
production had been supposed to 
be out of the question. 

Prominent and well out front in 
the lobby stood one particularly 
fine exhibit of yellow dent corn, 
with a blue ribbon attached. There 
was no other place to put it, for the 
promoters of the show had failed to 
recognize the ability of women as 
corn growers, creating no classi- 
fication for women farmers despite 
the fact that Washington is a 
leading suffrage state. The situa- 
tion became embarrassing when E. 
G. Shaefer, agronomist of 
Washington State College, declared 
that this particular exhibit, grown 
by Miss Delle Clapsaddle, of Out- 
look, Wash., was the best in the 
entire show. So she was awarded 
a special prize for Washington 
district No. 2, amounting virtually 
to the sweepstakes of the show. 

Each group of ten ears bore the 
name and address of the grower, 
accompanied by an affidavit attest- 
ed by the banker of his district that 
the statistics correctly stated the 
conditions under which the corn 
was grown—the acreage, yield, 
variety and unusual experiences in 
culture. 

The success of the show was so 
pronounced that it will be an 
annual feature with the bank here- 
after, and to stimulate corn culture 
further, the bank is furnishing free 
of charge eight pounds of seed corn, 
enough for one acre, to all farmers 
who pledged themselves to plant it 
in the spring and exhibit in the 


second corn show to be held in the 
fall of this year. More than 500 
farmers accepted the free corn and 
will be competitors in the show. 
Instead of cash prizes, the bank has 
adopted the policy of offering farm 
implements adapted to corn grow- 
ing in the “Inland Empire,” the 
prizes being given in both boys’ and 
adults’ divisions. 

The annual corn show grew out 
of a live stock movement conduc- 
ted by the bank and beginning as 
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EDWIN T. COMAN, 
President, Exchange National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 

an experiment with twenty-eight 
country lads of the district schools 
who were given two practical les- 
sons, one in commercial practice 
and the other in the raising of pure 
bred hogs. The boys obtained 
loans from the bank on their 
personal notes for the purchase of 
young porkers, the loans running 
six months at six per cent. 

This year the bank will finance 
fully 100 country boys in purchas- 
ing pure bred animals along the 
same general lines, the only re- 
quirements being that the boy be 
a member of the boys’ club of his 
district school. Local breeders co- 
operate with the movement to 
improve the quality, and offer the 
boys choice animals at cost. 

The school garden gave the bank 
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its opportunity to encourage boys 
and girls in the city schools by 
working with the school authorities 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
who were promoting back-yard 
gardens. Children were aided in 
buying seed in the spring and, in 
some instances, in getting the use of 
vacant lots near their homes at 
nominal cost, often for nothing. 

Later in the summer, when the 
garden stuff matured, the bank 
obtained a downtown location 
where the youngsters could dispose 
of their surplus products, conduct- 
ing their own market for two days a 
week during the summer months, 
growing their own stuff, displaying 
it in the market and selling it 
personally. A_ representative of 
the bank acted as cashier to keep 
the finances straight, but the 
children were left in complete 
charge of their own business. 

A new feature with the bank this 
year is the Coman cup, a handsome 
silver trophy offered by Mr. Coman 
in a competition among the dairies 
supplying milk to Spokane. There is 
keen rivalry for possession—result, 
pure milk for Spokane—permanent 
possession passing to the dairy 
which scores highest three times in 
the quarterly milk tests conducted 
by the Spokane Board of Health 
according to federal standards. 

In the bank, the oldest in the 
county, Mr. Coman has surround- 
ed himself with a board of directors 
who are personally interested in 
agricultural development and are 
actively engaged in agricultural 
pursuits on a large scale. 

The increasing figures on the 
balance sheet are evidence of 
material benefit to the bank, but 
are in no sense a gauge of the 
benefit conferred upon the 
community by the favorable pub- 
licity for which the bank has been 
responsible. The prize winning 
exhibits in the corn show, for 
example, were displayed in the first 
national corn show in St. Paul and 
in twenty-six eastern offices of the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern 
and other railroads through 
arrangements with Mr. Coman. 


What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


ANKS which are located near 
one of the National Army can- 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


used a sepia reproduction of a 
beautiful night view of the United 


tonments or other military 
camps are giving special 
attention to savings and 
trust appeals to the offi- 
cers and men. A Balti- 
more Trust Company 
used this advertisement: 


‘“““Somewhere in France’ 
you may soon be doing 
your bit for the freedom of 
the world. You have been 
called to the colors and 
are leaving behind you 
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Somewhere in 
Maryland’ 
dependents and property 
interests requiring care 
and oversight in your 
absence. The Union 
Trust Company is fully 
authorized and equipped 
to act as your financial 
agent, deputy or trustee, 
and is especially glad to 
act in such capacities 
for those who expect to 
go on duty overseas. ” 


PEAKING of adver- 

tising to soldiers, a 
number of good military 
bank appeals are illus- 
trated herewith (Fig. 1): 
The Philadelphia ad., 
addressed to sailors, ap- 
peared in the magazine 
entitled Our Navy; the 
Youngstown, O., adver- 
tisement is good as to 
copy, but poor as to 
typography; “Civilian 
Patriots” is good; ‘‘Sol- 
diers! Sailors! Aviators!" 
is a dandy. 


OX the front of a re- 
cent statement folder 
the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, of New York, 


14 Wall Street, New York 











Soldiers! Sailors! Aviators! 


Before entering the solemn business of war 
put your personal affairs in order. Arrange 
with us now to take care of your financial in- 
terests, investments, real estate, etc., to collect 
income, reinvest or disburse it. 


By making your will and naming this Company 
executor and trustee you can extend this invaluable 
Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company service to 
your family or other heirs in the event of your 
death. See your lawyer and make that will today. 


Established 1884 


Our officers will be glad to explain in detail the compre- 
hensive service of this Company. 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co 


of Baltimore Calvert and German Sts. 


Largest Capital and Surplus ef Any Financial Institution in Maryland or Any Southern State. 












































WAR’S WARNING 


THE ONE LESSON that Mars is teaching the Nations of 
Europe is “ECONOMY.” With famine, fire and the sword, 
he is forcing everybody to be saving. America must learn 
to stop committing the crime of waste. She must learn the 
lesson now voluntarily or be forced to learn it in despair 
and misery. 





BEGIN YOUR LESSON NOW 
WITH A SAVINGS PASS BOOK 





The Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
Capital $1,500,000.00 

Central Square YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

ONE IDLE DOLLAR WILL START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


















Civilian Patriots 


Although no blast of bugles 
heralds the event, many pa- 
triotic civilians daily are be- 
ing recruited to the army of 
thrift. The service is not se- 
vere. It is practical training 
in money prudence. Enlist 
your dollars here, where they 
will promptly respond to your 
command and meanwhile are 
earning interest. 


“The White Bank” 


DES MOINES NATIONAL BAN 
CAPITAL $750,000.00 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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INTEREST ON 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


er INTEREST ON 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 










PREPARE FOR TOMORROW! 

When Pay-Day Comes where do your 
earnings go? 

Do you lay by a part of them for 
future needs? 

Many of your shipmates have Allot- 
ment Accounts with this Society. If you 
are interested, write for our special 
booklet on Navy Allotments. 

We are a mutual Saving Fund Society 
and have been in business since 1847. 

INTEREST 
For 65 Per 
3 100) Cent 


THE 
WESTERN SAVING 
FUND SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Tenth and Walout Streets 


You can transact all your busin with us, 
making Geposits and withdrawals, directly by 
mail. 











Fig. 1. For Sammies, sailors and civilians 
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States capitol at Wash- 
ington. It is called “A 
Photographic Historical 
Document,” and is thus 
described : 

“On the evening of 
April 2, just after a heavy 
rainfall and at the precise 
time when President 
Wilson was reading his 
message to Congress ask- 
ing for a declaration of 
war on Germany, an 
artist in Washington 
made the night photo- 
graph which we have 
reproduced on the cover 
of this statement. It 
shows the capitol at a 
critical moment in our 
national history.” 

It is such unusual 
things as these that add 
interest to a piece of bank 
publicity which in many 
cases does not rise above 
the level of mediocrity. 


SOLDIERS’ savings 
club is something 
that O. M. Purnell, presi- 
dent of the Deposit & 
Savings Bank, of Snow 
Hill, Md., would like to 
see started. He writes. 
“IT do not know that 
there is any such club, 
but it seems to me one 
might be started, which 
would be profitable to 
the banks, the country 
and to the soldiers. As 
a rule I know soldiers 
and sailors spend their 
money as fast as they get 
it, but if solicited in the 
beginning they might 
start in and save a por- 
tion of their meager salary 
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Clearing House 
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You” is a good 
war-time ad; 
“That Piece 
of Land You 
Want” is strong 
and typical 
mail-order’ 
copy, while “A 
Savings Plan” 
illustrates the 
right way to 
handle “‘con- 
test’ publicity, 
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f the Steamer Dandelion reaching 
ks at 12:45 P. M. Tuesday July 3, this occa 
al of this boat celeb: t 






First and Security National Bank 
Minneapolis 


and the booklet, 
“too Successful 
Savings Plans,” 
is well worth 


ted in taking note of 








Fig. 2. 


from the start, and especially so if 
arrangements could be made to 
have so much of their salary sent 
to them and so much to the bank 
of their choice as they might 
designate.’ 


HE rivalry between Minne- 

apolis and St. Paul is not con- 
fined to mere newspaper badinage, 
as I can testify after having lived 
several years in one of the Twin 
Cities. First St. Paul is ahead in 
something, then Minneapolis. Ac- 
cording to the photographic evi- 
dence in the advertisement of the 
First and Security National Bank 
(Fig. 2) Minneapolis is now ahead, 
the completion of the government 
dam having made it, instead of St. 
Paul, the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi. Well, anyway, St. 
Paul is going to have a fine new 
union railroad station some day. 

HOUGH still a young man, 

John Ring, Jr., of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, has had longer experience 
in bank advertising tl-n most of 
the men and women now in this 
work. I first met John when | 
was in St. Louis ten years ago. 
He was publicity manager of the 
Mercantile then as he is today, but 
John, the Mercantile, and bank 
publicity have all grown in the 
past decade. Three pieces of 
his copy are shown (Fig. 3). The 
one headed “Uncle Sam Needs 


One in the hit column for Minneapolis 


reading. 


NTIL I saw a page from the 

Seattle Post-Jntelligencer of 
July 20 last, my eyes had never 
rested upon a 





full-page, co-op- 
erative adver- Can We Help? 
tisement of _ Lene at he nt 
banking-by- station : 
mail service. peeeetss ts +i 
The special oc- FAGHRE INNA 
casion was a 
street car strike 


me will be mi 
fore Ew 





Lewisville State Bank 
The Bank on the Corner 











which made it 
difficult to get 
about in Seattle for a while. The 
ad., which is too large for repro- 
duction here, capitalized on the 
situation in this fashion: ‘‘You can 








Fig. 4. Helping Hoover 









do your banking by mail. 


You 
need not be inconvenienced in your 
daily financial transactions by the 


lack of street car service. It is not 
necessary to come down town to 
attend to your banking needs. The 
following Seattle banks, trust 
companies and savings and 
loan associations are able to give 
you a complete banking-by-mail 
service.’ Then followed a descrip- 
tion of this service, and the 
signatures of the eight banks run- 
ning the ad. 


HE banker and the farmer in 
every section of the country 
are working side by side for the 
best interests of their community 
and the country at large. Howtwo 
Southern banks are doing it is 
shown by the advertisements of the 
Lewisville (Texas) State Bank and 
the First Nat- 


ional Bank of 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
(Fig. 4). 
“THE Story of 
3 en of te a Pioneer 
SUSTENANCE ANp LIFE Bank” is from 


onal Bank 
Alabama 


First Nati 
Sylacaugs ‘ 


the facile pen of 
Harvey A. Blod- 
gett of St. Paul, 
and is a panegy- 
ric of the Swift County Bank 
of Benson, Minn., upon the occa- 
sion of its fortieth anniversary. It 
is a good booklet, of a good bank, 


. 
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A Sauings Plan. 







atic saving 


get ahead— 





NE of the 


ful schemes d 

in an interesting booklet entitled: “100 
Successful Savings Plans” which may be had 
for the asking. Call at the New Account Desk 
in our Savings Department. 








THAT PIECE OF] Ae 
LAND ¥ 
YOU WANT 


Getting it simply means to work 
@ little harder—bargain a little 
closer and save forit. System- 
is an easy h 

to get into and the only way to 





est—compounde i 
One dollar opens an ac 
Write us—tell us what lum: 


7OU and Uncle Sam have 
big jobs cut out for you. 
Your Uncle Sam is going to 
settle the big war because he has 
the world’s greatest resources to 
draw on. His stores of grain, 
his rich lands, his great fac- 
tories, his hordes of gold equip 
him for the big job. 


m: 


You are a young Uncle Sam 
yourself, fighting for ar. place 
in the business world. 





You must have your resources 
to draw on if you would wage 
that fight successfully. 

If you're going to win, prepare 
now by opening a Mercantile 
Savings Account. 








Mercantile Trust Company 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST STREETS, ST. LOUIS 














Fig. 3. Distinctive ads. for three distinct purposes 
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Mercantile 


Trust Company 


Eighth and Locust Streets 











Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Protection. 


























letters of credit, and interest on time deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $4,500,000 
Resources, over - 45,000,000 


S. W. Corner Broadway and Locust Street 





| Your Best Business Ally—A Good Bank 


This bank wants business men—whether manufacturers or ee. 
merchants—to regard it as a business ally. We have cer- 
tain services to offer you—services based on the necessities, 
the opportunities, or the emergencies you encounter from 
day to day in your office, or store, or factory. 

al 
We want to supplement your manufacturing or merchan & ° 
dising machinery, so to-speak, by our service and facilities, Credit 
which include: Loans, discounts. collections, exchange, aa 


MECHANICS -AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF ST. 


/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 








The 


VAre You Coming to Southern California? 


Widom 
In FewWerds 


ONLY DOING COUNTS. 

Benjamin Franklin's wis- 
dom had many sides, but it 
shone brightest in the home- 
ly, kindly and quaint advice 
he gave to people, young and 
old, rich and poor, about 











Kansas City, where 
the convention of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men is’ now in 
session, delegates repre- 
senting a membership ot 
more than 22,000 Ameri- 
can Business Organiza- 
tions are discussing 
CREDIT 


Under existing condi- 
tions it is highly import- 
ant for every business to 
examine its credit meth- | 
ods thoroughly. This 
Bank, at al! times, is glad 
to assist Merchants with 
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PENN NATIONAL BANK 


EVENTH AND MARKET STS 


HILADELPHIA PA 


Fig. 


























in a good part of the country, all of 
which | can vouch for personally. 


HE Franklin Society for 

Home Building and Savings of 
New York certainly has an appro- 
priate title and trade mark. (Fig. 5) 
It is only logical also that it should 
make use of some of “Poor Rich- 
ards” sayings in its advertising 
and use the Post style of type. The 
Garfield National Bank, New York, 
ran a series of four-inch, single- 
column advertisements, part of the 
series having to do with different 
trades, such as book publishing, 
clothing, etc. The “Port of Call” 
ad. puts across a good idea and 
permits the appropriate use of the 
emblem of the Liberty National 
Bank. “Strong, the heading of The 
Northern Trust Co.-Bank ad., 
describes its own layout. It’s an 
eye-catcher, theres no. getting 
away from that. That Los Ange- 
les ad. has a cordial ring to it. The 






| their business problems. 


|) GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


23rd STREET where 
FIFTH AVENUE 
















Because of its conservative policy 
and extensive estate business, 
this bank is peculiarly fitted to 
be helpful in investing personal 
funds, in looking after property, 


[Rm comnen 
LASALLES® 
and in safe-keeping securities. 


MONROE | 
STREETS 


CAPITAL $2,000,000— SURPLUS $2,000,000 


THe NortHERN 
TRUST CO- BANK 
a ////// eeellll 





5. A variety of current ads. from a variety of banks 


historical ad. of the Penn National 
Bank is interesting, but not con- 
vincing in that it doesn't prove 
anything but that the bank is 





located upon a historic site. “Your 
Best Business Ally—A Good 
Bank,” I myself wrote scveral 


years ago, but | have never before 
seen it so well set up. 





Fig. 6. A striking billboard display 
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how to live their lives. Not 
{ what you profess is impor- 
tant, nor what you think, 
he believed. It is what you 
do that counts. He didn’t 
expect everybody to take his 
advice. For he said: 

“Fools need af most, 


but only wise men are the 
Better for «.” 


And again: 


Production 
of Books 


fs one of the most highly } 
specialized industries in the 
United States, as well as im- 
portant. 

During February of this year 
the works of 704 American 
Authors were published in 
tpis Country, 


“Experience keeps a dear 
achool, but fools will learn in 
no othe?, and scarce im that 
But the doors of 
never shut.’ 
But many people in many 

lands have learned how to 

me “healthy, wealthy 

wise” since Franklin's 
time by a study of his prov- 
erbs. 


A ~~ “gy of them, 
worth while for young or 
old, wil ~' 


Listed among the clients of 
this Bank are some of the 
best known publishing houses and 
in New York. We believe 
that these business firms 
thoroughly appreciate “Gar- 
field” service. 


be sent 
GARFIELD NATIONALBANK free for the ask- 
2rd STREET where ~~ 
FIFTH AVENUE THE 
crosses BROADWAY FRANKLIN 
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(For HOME-BUILDING 
and SAVINGS) 


38 PARK ROW 
New vary 
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A Port of Call ® 
We expect our cli- . 
ents to regard our 
bank asa port of call 
whenever they come 
to New York, sothat 
we may profit mutu- 
ally by exchanging 
views on general 
banking conditions. 


The Liberty National Bank 
wm the Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
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CLEVER idea is contained in 

that roof billboard sign of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank. (Fig. 
6). The dollar recruiting tent is 
made of a saving account passbook. 
A hand points down tothe entrance 
of the bank and in the second win- 
dow to the right from the corner 
is a window exhibit showing four 
ways to help win the war—en- 
listing, Red Cross, conserving food 
and saving money. 


ERHAPS some bankers will be 

surprised to learn that the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis was willing to pay $1,000 for 
its new slogan, “Large Enough to 
Serve Any—Strong Enough to 
Protect All.”’ 

But there is a large and perma- 
nent value in a good slogan. It may 
tell the whole story or the principal 
point of the bank's service in a few, 
easily remembered words. 

The following collection of bank 
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First for three Generations 































Fig. 7. 


slogans in actual use is commended 
to the attention of all who are 
interested in that phase of bank 
advertising: 

First for Three Generations, ° 
First National Bank, Portland, 
Ore. 

“Make our Bank Your Bank,” 
Fremont County Savings Bank, 
Sidney, lowa. 

“The Bark of Personal Service,” 
the Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

“In the Heart of the Heart of 
Maryland,’ Union Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

‘‘A Bank for Banks and Bank- 
ers, American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 
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No. 3—The Hundred Mil- 
Mon Dollar “Big Stick.” 





m your business stationery 
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“Oldest and Largest Bank in 
Middletown,” Middletown Na- 
tional Bank, Middletown, Conn. 

“Our Service is Efficient,” the 
Bank of Bay Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 

“One of the Strongest Banks in 
the South,’ The American Nation- 
al Bank of Macon, Macon Ga. 

“The Bank of Good Service,” 
The Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

The First Bank Chartered Un- 
der the National Bank Act,” First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘A Representative New England 
Institution, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 

“The Character of this Bank is 
Reflected in the Personnel of its 
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“Business as Usual”—No. 3 


His Honor, the 
Royal Chinook 
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Qur Monthly Business Forecast and 
= ade Bulletin sent to those whe re- 
cat it pen their business letterheods. 














First NATIONAL BANK 


First he three Generations 











iii interest is well combined with practical appeal in this series 


Board of Directors,’ The Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, 
Chicago, III. 

“The Oldest Bank in America,’ 
The Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“As Solid as the Rock on which 


it is Built,” The First-Second 
National Bank, Akron, O. 
NE of the finest series of 


industrial bank advertisements 
I have ever seen was run by the 
First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore. A group of them is repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 7) and they 
are commended to the attention 
of any other advertiser considering 
publicity of this kind. 


Saving for Savings Certificates 


Deposit $ 


1 a week for forty-nine successive weeks 





and receive three weeks after the last deposit a $50 
coupon investment certificate drawing 4 per cent 
interest from the date of issue, running for three years 
and payable quarterly by means of twelve coupons. 

This is the attractive proposition offered depositors 
by the Central National Bank, of Battle Creek, Mich. 
—a saving plan which has been meeting hearty 
response and approval for several years. 

The certificate, in reality a bond whose coupons are 
virtually checks on the bank which may be deposited 
as cash in any bank or cashed by draft when mailed to 
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the bank, is issued for not less than $50, for $100, for 
$150 or for any amount in excess of $50 not necessarily 
a multiple of so. 

Secured by the entire assets of the bank, the certif- 
icate can be cashed for full value at any time, thus 
differing from most investments and from most bonds. 
No notice is required. 

By depositing $2 per week for forty-nine weeks, the 
investor receives a certificate for $100 at the end of one 
year. A $150 certificate is issued for regular deposits 
of $3 a week, and so on for any amount, stipulating 
only that payments must be in even dollars. 


Golden Eggs in the Bank Window 


One Iowa Institution Hatches Business 


from Them by Using Seasonable 


T the height of the dull season 
for real estate loans, the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company, 
of Washington, la., reached out for 
business of this class, and brought 
it in through the window. 

Literally? Well, the bank filled 
its window with several inches cf 
soil covered with a thick coat of 
green moss. Centered in an undu- 
lating lawn reproduced in minia- 
ture, waS a cozy, attractively 
colored bungalow at the summit of 
a knoll—stone steps, flanked on 
either side by a hedge of ferns, 
leading down the hill. Children, 
represented by dolls, played about. 
‘Father’ contemplated this scene 
of contentment from his place 
beneath a small cedar tree, counter- 
parts of which had been planted 
here and there to lend an unusually 
pleasing effect to the landscape. On 
the lawn of this model suburban 
home were scattered tables and 
chairs. A miniature billboard 
erected at the right of the house, 
bore the inscription, “Money to 
Loan on Real Estate. Inquire 
Within.” 

When the first Liberty Loan 
campaign was on, Uncle Sam (a 
statue), occupied a place of promi- 
nence in the window, set out 
sharply by a floor of green velvet 
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and a background in which the 
national colors were mingled. He 
stood rolling up his sleeves, pre- 
paratory to going at the kaiser 
with his characteristic thorough- 
ness. At the right and left of the 
figure were two framed placards, 
one reading, ‘Roll ‘em up and Join 
Uncle Sam's Army of Thrifty 
Savers, and the other, “A Duty 
and a Privilege. $1 a week Buys 
a Liberty Bond.” 

The agitation in Washington to 
squelch the high cost of living, and 
the “Raise Chickens” propaganda 
in connection with it gave the bank 
another idea based on an adapta- 
tion of the familiar fable of “The 
Goose that Laid the Golden Egg.” 
The display, staged at Eastertide, 
when the popularity of egg hunt- 
ing gave it further significance, 
featured a plump hen very much 
alive in a coop of spotless white. 
In her nest lay a golden egg. ‘She 
has a golden nest egg,’ read the 
inscription. “Have you? Create 
one now by opening an H. B. L. 
(home builder's loan) account.” 

The attention value of this live 
chicken and her implied prepara- 
tion for the future surprised even 
the officials themselves. The towns- 
people and newspapers caught the 
spirit of the object lesson and gave 
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Create one now 
By opening an 
“HB-LY account 
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Displays 


it wide publicity which very effec- 
tively advertised the bank. 

With the passing of Easter and 
the dawn of the planting season 
came another striking window 
entitled, “Planting the Seeds of 
Success.” A boy doll, garbed in 
overalls, stooped over the rich soil 
of Iowa, planting coins. Bright 
new pennies, nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters and half dollars peeked in 
windrows above the _ surface. 
Directly behind this agricultural 
scene was inscribed the well known 
proverb, ‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
Added emphasis was imparted by 
an arrow inscribed, “The Book 
that Helps You Succeed,” pointing 
to the Home Builders’ pass book. 
Opposite the pass book was a book- 
let describing the objects and 
accomplishments of the depart- 
ment, and in the background a 
placard, “Plant $6 a month in our 
H. B. L. Department and in ten 
years receive $1,000. ° 

“Our displays,’ ‘said E. J. Murphy, 
of the bank, “‘are staged on appro- 
priate subjects at the most appro- 
priate time. Success is assured, 
if we are to judge the future by 
the past, for the free publicity 
given us by the newspapers alone 
has more than paid the cost.” 
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Local Examination for the Bank 


Why Clearing House Supervision is 
Needed and What it is Accomplishing 


HERE was held in St. Louis, 

March 6 and 7 of this year, a 
conference of Clearing House exam- 
iners and managers, described by 
Jerome Thralls, secretary of the 
Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association as 
“the largest and most important 
gathering of its character ever held. 
The conference was attended by 
men familiar not only with the de- 
tailsof theoperations of the Clearing 
House, but also familiar with the 
underlying principles and general 
practices in banking as well.” 

It was my privilege to be present 
at this meeting, and the conference 
rounded out its work by formula- 
ting recommendations for the 
consideration of the executive com- 
mittee of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers 
Association for such further action 
as that body might deem advisable. 

Among the recommendations 
submitted was the following — 

The institution of the Clearing 
House examination feature in every 
community where a sufficient num- 
ber of banks to engage the entire 
time of an examiner are located 
within a reasonable radius. This, 
because such examinatiors are a 
great benefit, not only to the banks 
and business interests, but to the 
general public. They reduce losses, 
unccver duplications of lines of 
credit and reveal kiting borrowers; 
raise the standard of credits of the 
community, induce greater care in 
granting of credits, and encourage 
better methods, systems, and prac- 
tices among banks. This is 
evidenced in a measure by the fact 
that no depositor has ever lost a 
dollar because of the failure of any 
bank under Clearing House exam- 
iners’ supervision.” 

Except in a very few states, the 
operation of a private bank has 


By J. R. STEVENS 


Examiner, New Orleans Clearing House 
Association, New Orleans, La. 
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been prohibited by law, and every 
institution accepting deposits is 
required to obtain a charter from 
the state or national government 
and is thereby required to submit 
to certain well defined rules and 
regulations looking toward the 
safe-guarding of the interest of said 
depositors as well as that of other 
creditors, including the stock- 
holders. 

In this connection, the state of 
Illinois is among those states that 
still permit private banking; how- 
ever, its legislature has approved 
for submission to vote of the people 
a bank act amendment prohibiting 
individual or partnership banking 
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after January 1, 1921. The Chicago 
Banker, in a recent issue, under 
the caption of “No Credit To the 
State, said: “The fact that the 
Paisley Banks will pay nearly 13 
cents on the dollar to the depos- 
itors is not attributable to the care 
and supervision of the state, but to 
a palpable oversight of the bankers 
who ran these banks. Judge Landis 
and the Chicago Herald have done 
much to show up the inherent 
weaknesses of the private bank 
system as tolerated in II]linois.”’ 

The Herald further says: “Judge 
Landis expressed surprise that a 
balance sheet of the defunct private 
Paisley Banks showed $40,000 
assets aS against $550,000 liabili- 
ties. He intimated that it was 
about $40,000 more assets than he 
expected. It does seem to have 
been a case of ineffective misman- 
agement, the fact that $42,000 
should have been left out of such 
large assets—enough to pay depos- 
itors 13 cents on _ the dollar— 
showed a certain lack of thorough- 
ness on the part of the private 
bankers. However, it was not the 
states fault that this amount 
remained, for by its neglect, it had 
done everything possible to enable 
a complete job to be made of it; to 
have a clean slate made of the 
asset side of it.” 

The national and state banking 
departments both maintain staffs 
of competent traveling examiners, 
who appear at each bank semi- 
annually, without notice, and make 
an examination of the institution. 
These examiners make a report to 
their respective departments. 

The splendid work that has been 
accomplished in the last twenty 
years by the various states of the 
union through their banking de- 
partments cannot be minimized, 
and the state banks have bounded 








forward, side by side, with those of 
the national system with its fifty 
years of existence, in that each 
year both classes of banks have 
shown less and less losses to the 
depositors, so that at present our 
institutions 
better position to meet the needs 


financial 


cf the present crisis 
than ever before in 
the history of our 
country. 

It is interesting to 
know that June 16 of 
last year, according 
to the comptroller’s 
report, the 20,000 
state banks reported 
aggregate total 
resources of over 
eighteen billion dol- 
lars, and that the 
7,000 national banks 
reported aggregate 
total resources of 
nearly fourteen bil- 
lion dollars. 

It was in the year 
1905 that Chicago 
was shocked by the 
simultaneous closing 
of two banks, one a 
state-chartered trust 
company, and the 
other a federal- 
chartered national 
bank. The Clearing 
House Association 
of Chicago, in order 
to prevent further 
trouble, and the 
withdrawal of cash 
from the solvent 
banks of the city, 
advanced something 
over seven million 
dollars with which 
to pay the creditors 
of the two closed 
institutions, assess- 
ing the members of 
the association ac- 
cording to their 
capital and surplus. 
The loss to the 
member banks from 
this transaction is 
said to have been a 


are 


number of years. 


nm a 


very large sum—in fact, sufficiently 
large to defray the expenses of the 
department of examination for a 


Naturally, the bankers forming 
the Clearing House Association of 
Chicago sought earnestly ways and 
means to ward off a repetition of 
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Condition of Bank at Beginning of Examination 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


Directors... ..... $1,465,611.58 
Past Due... .....- 87,933.79 
oS 5,224,054.84 


$6,777,600.21 
INVESTMENTS 
Ponds... <. =. $1;120:684.10 
Miscellaneous - _ - 41,139.67 


$1, 161,983.77 


CASH 

2 ~ SES ewe eet $21,217.50 
J eee 16,006.50 
re «== 1980-58 
Currency... .....-..- 290,300.00 


CasH ITEMS 
Excgs. for C. H.____ $203,823.78 


Other ems........: 13,205.52 
$217,029.30 

DUE FROM BANKS 

Sub. to Ck .......$1,192,308:74 

Foreign... =... - 20,818.27 

5% rund__._.... 20,000.00 

‘Peetieiet.. 2 -<. 105,701.55 


$1,338,828.56 
FiscaAL AGENTS 


State Coupons. - ---_- $ 316.00 
State Pensions______ 27,436.75 
$27,752.75 
OVERDRAFTS 
Individual___-_____-_- $2,246.93 
Bks. and Skrs .......- 6,761.47 
$9,008.40 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 
SUSPONSG 2. oe eee 40.00 
Protest A/C.......... 20.57 
int. Harmea.......... 22-17 
Deferred Deb-_---_-__-_- 2,123.62 
$2,216.36 
REAL EstTATE 
Bkg. House-_------- $125,000.00 
Other RK. Est... . - 15,492.28 
$140,492.28 
EXPENSES 
ee $41,249.54 
Os ce ncaa 29,225.37 
Lo . oa 16,592.93 
ok | 12,503.54 
$99,571.38 
TOTAL $10, 103,917.59 


wr 


Deposits, DEMAND 
Interest_____- 5 


aca PPKGS2.27 
Non=Int.........- 4,406,248.19 
Due to Bks... . . - 687,209.61 
Dividends - _ _ _ _- 8.00 
Demd. Certfs____ 8,025.00 
(Cash Cks. .. .... 5,863.65 
Certtd. Cks....... 4,482.03 
Con. Aeet.......~ 5,017.35 


$5,843,836.10 
Deposits, TIME 


SS $536,463.43 
Time Certfs______ 2,490.85 

$568,960.28 
CIRCULATION 


National Bk. Notes $399,550.00 


$399,550.00 


DuE To STOCKHOLDERS 

oo $2,000,000.00 
So, 500,000.00 
Profit and Loss_- 08,252.66 
Curr. Erngs. . . .. 172,469.12 
Unearned Int___- 4,771.20 


$2,775,492.98 
UNITED STATES DEPosiITs 
Postal Svgs______- $ 10,608.83 
Treasurer, U.S ___- 105,469.40 


$116,078.23 


Money BorroweED 
Bills Payable - - -- _- $400,000.00 
fi. 7 $10, 103,917.59 











This form of general statement reveals the facts 
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Clearing House 


such a blow coming upon them 
without notice, and to the able 
bankers of that city falls the credit 
of devising the system of Clearing 
House examinations. 
the year 1906 they put the system 
in operation in Chicago, under 
the capable management of J. B. 


As early in 


McDougall, at pres- 
ent Governor of the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, 
and to him fell the 
duty and responsi- 
bility of blazing the 
way and devising 
ways and means for 
the guidance of those 
who followed. 

It took the same 
kind of blow to get 
the bankers compo- 
sing the St. Louis 
Clearing House As- 
sociation together 
on the subject, and 
it was during the 
panic of 1907 that 
this association was 
called upon to ad- 
vance a millicn and 
a half dollars to the 
depositors of a bank 
which failed in that 
city, but fortunately 
for the member 
barks, the affairs of 
that bank were so 
managed that they 
were repaid in full. 
However, the St. 
Louis Clearing 
House Association 
lost no time in fol- 
lowing Chicago's 
lead and putting in 
operation a depart- 
ment of examination 
so that in the future 
they would not be 
called upon without 
fair warning to pay 
the liabilities of a 
bank in that city at 
a time when it was 
to the interest of all 
of them to held the 
public confidence. 








Burroughs 
learing House 


From these pioneers the system has spread to some 
thirty-odd cities, including the representative cities of 
each great section of the country, namely, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco and New Orleans. 

Up to a certain point, Clearing House examinations 
do not differ greatly from those made by state and 
federal examiners, but they go much further, in that 
the Clearing House examiner makes audits and apprais- 
als which are more thorough and complete than could 
be expected from men not closely in touch with local 
conditions and affairs of the community. The Clear- 
ing House system of examination is in no way a 
reflection upon the work of the state and national 
examiners, but neither of the latter class of officials 
has insight into the affairs of all the banks in the city 
and therefore cannot know the borrowers from both 
national and state banks. And further, they have to 
cover so much territory other than the city that they 
cannot undertake to familiarize themselves closely 
with the credits of any particular locality. 

The late Alexander Laird, manager of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, probably expressed the difference 
in a few words more aptly than any one. He was in 
New Orleans on a visit a short time after I had taken 
up the work, and was a director in one of the institu- 
tions under my supervision. After talking with me 
a short time and ascertaining the fact that I had 
formerly been a national bank examiner, he said: 
“The main difference between your old work and your 





present work is, that now you have time to think.” 

The national and state examiners make a report of 
each examination, which report is forwarded to Wash- 
ington or the headquarters of the state banking 
department for inspection by superior officers, who 
of course are entirely removed from the intimate 
affairs of the commercial world in which the bank is 
located; whereas, the Clearing House examiner makes 
a detailed report to the board of directors of each 
bank that he examines, and necessarily the reports 
must be of an entirely different character; however, 
the comptroller of the currency is at present requiring 
the national bank examiners to forward a copy of 
their report to his office to each of the banks examined. 

The work of the Clearing House examiner is con- 
fined to one city, and he knows who the large bor- 
rowers are, and to what extent they are being carried 
by any and all banks, both state and national; he 
knows all the speculative accounts, and whether they 
are borrowing from “Peter to pay Paul” in order to 
keep their credit good, which fact neither of the other 
classes of examiners can ascertain, as the customer 
may borrow from a state bank to pay a national bank, 
or vice versa. The Clearing House examiner knows 
if any particular interest or combination of interests 
is seeking to dominate the local banking field, and 
knowing these things, he is instructed to make reports 
to the committee of management, which may elim- 
inate in their incipiency evils which, if left to grow, 
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The DeLuxe Posting Tray 





| It eliminates the sagging 
and binding together of 
, leaves, so common in flat 
bottom files. 
The ‘“‘Upset Device”’ 
gives the leaves just the 
right angle for fingering. 
This does away with the 
time-wasting “‘thumbing’’ 
process, and increases the 
speed in selecting accounts 
at least 30 per cent. 
The leaves lie flat in the 
two trays and cannot slide 
or curl as they do in a flat 
bottom file. 
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\ At last, a practical, time- } Leafreturn Posted and Leaves Each leaf af J Weight of The Upset Device moves __ || 

saving Posting Tray for \ made easy pppoe: cannot sash gp _— _ from front to back of the || 

. b -L-aae = no sage eaves lan le one on bacKsS . I 
machine bookkeeping. \ ging or | }completely [| |] behind-quick| |—not onf Lay as posting proceeds 


—the back of the posted 
leaves completing the W 
shaped container. 

No need of heavy press- 
board guides which add to 
the cost and reduce the 
capacity. 

Light weight sheets may 
also be used. 

No corrugated bottom to 
mutilate your sheets. 
Capacity 2000 accounts. 
Weight, when filled with 
leaves, less than 60 pounds. 


Solid steel construction, 
strongly reinforced. Furnished 
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with or without cover. 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


“?" WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO., CHICAGO | 


Manufacturers of DeLUXE and JONES Lines of Loose Leaf Devices 
Sold by Leading Stationers and Bank Supply Houses 


Write for Circular | 
— ian _ _ — $$ —_—_—— . 
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might assume alarming proportions and cause disaster 
to the entire banking community, in that the con- 
fidence of the public might be shaken. 

The chief objection raised in many cities to the 
Clearing House form of examination was the fear of 
certain banks that too much publicity would be given 
to the intimate and private affairs of the individual 
institution; however, this is not the case, as the con- 
dition of any bank that is perfectly solvent is not 
divulged in any particular to others than the board 
of directors of the bank that is examined. 

The regulations referring to the department usually 
contain provisions along these lines: 

All records in connection with the department of 
examination shall be under control of the Clearing 
House examiner, and access to them shall be denied 
except to the committee of management, on call. The 
results of an examination shall first be submitted to 
the officers of the institution examined, and every 
director of the bank so examined shall be notified 
by the examiner that the report is in the hands of the 
president of the bank examined. 

It shall be the duty of the Clearing House examiner 
to examine all members of the association and any 
bank, trust company or financial institution clearing 
through any member as often and at such times as the 
committee of management may require—in general 
practice, once each year. 

At the conclusion of such examination, the exam- 
iner shall promptly report to the committee of man- 
agement whether he finds the institution examined in 
good and satisfactory condition, and in the examiner's 
opinion, absolutely solvent. If the report is satisfac- 
tory, no further report to the committee of manage- 
ment need be made; on the contrary, if the result of 
the examination is unsatisfactory, he shall then make 
a detailed report thereof to the committee of manage- 
ment as in his judgment the circumstances indicate. 

The extent and thoroughness of the examination 
shall be principally in regard to the solvency and good 
management of the bank. Indications that seem to 
point to unsound banking shall be noted, and promptly 
reported to the committee of management. Any fact 
or facts showing reckless methods, bad investments, 
excessive loans and large advances to special interests 
controlled by directors or officers of the institution 
shall be immediately reported. While it is required 
that the condition of each member shall be known 
accurately to the examiner, the scope of his work will 
be principally to see that the institution is sound and 
solvent, and that the offices are men who inspire 
confidence and respect. 

This in a very few words expresses the object of 
Clearing House examinations. Every member bank 
goes into it of its own free will and accord, thereby 
submitting itself to supervision by itself, or through 
its duly elected committee of management, and in the 
event of unsatisfactory conditions being found, it is 
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New Methods— 


New Requirements 


Machine bookkeeping is here to stay. This 
new method necessarily brings various spe- 
cial requirements, one of the most important 
among them being the demands it makes on 
the ledger paper used. 


Hard service is the lot of any ledger paper, 
but the paper used in the machine method 
of bookkeeping has all the usual strain, with 
the additional wear of frequent running in 
and out of the machine. The system of ver- 
tical filing so much in use is another test of 
the strength of the paper. 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper 


is made for the one purpose of meeting these condi- 
tions. Its fiber is unusually tough and firm, making 
it time- and wear-proof. After long handling, you 
will find it as crisp, fresh and neat as ever. 

Another practical advantage is the pleasing buff 
color of TyPOCOUNT: it is restful to use, and not 
easily soiled. 


It is also moderate in price. 


Try out Typocount for yourself— 


we'll send you generous samples for actual machine 
test, and the interesting TyPocount folder. 


Byron Weston Company 


‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
SECTION 
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ADDING MACHINE 





Emeralite 
No. 8734 A. M. 


An ideal fixture 
for adding and 
posting ma- 
chines. Proper- 
ly illuminates 
the largest ma- 
chines without 
glare from key- 
board. 

Clamp fits any 
metal stand. 


Substantially 
made and beau- 
tifully finished 
in black and 
nickel to match 
machine. 
















poeervig, in beight 
and not interfering 
with mecbanisra or 
operation 


Ask us to send you 
§ sample on approv- 
al. You will like 
its appearance and 
service, 


—— f 


ian Heavy adjustable 4 
a clamp can be ro- Electwic cord gitached 
tated on leg of to motor terminals fiz- 
stand to adjust ex- ture socket or wall re- 
tension veptacle 




















Price complete, 


$12.00 each. 


EMERALITE DESK LAMPS 


are considered standard equipment for Banks and up-to-date offices. 
They harmonize with modern office furniture and are also very efficient. 
The plain green glass shade protects the eyes from glare and is the 
correct shape to properly distribute the light; it does not collect dust 
or tarnish. 

Pattern illustrated is No. 8734-B; price 
complete, $10.00 each. 


All genuine Emeralites are branded. 








Ask us to send booklet illustrating 
30 different styles 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


40 Warren Street 
New York 
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well aware that there will be no long drawn out cor- 
respondence with a distant banking department, but 
that the conditions under criticism will be discussed 
with men they know, and know to be conversant with 
the commercial affairs of the city, who are capable 
and in a position to discuss the several matters in an 
intelligent manner. And better still, they know that 
unsatisfactory conditions must be and will be cor- 
rected at once. 

It has been so often demonstrated that bank fail- 
ures are largely attributable to the fact that the 
directors do not know the condition of their institu- 
tions. One of the strongest points of the Clearing 
House examination lies in the fact that he reports his 
findings to the individual directors, and as said before, 
it is one matter to formulate reports for the use of 
distant federal or state officials who have absolutely 
no knowledge of the bank's affairs, and who do not 
know whether your report reflects a true and com- 
plete exhibit of conditions, or otherwise, and it is 
entirely another matter to frame a report for the use 
of the directors of the bank itself, who certainly know 
more regarding its affairs than the head of a distant 
department could possibly know. 

This full and sometimes critical report, covering 
every detail, is usually submitted to a discussion at a 
formal meeting of the board, thereby becoming the 
best insurance of solvency, good management and 
improved methods obtainable. This is largely attribu- 
table to the fact that the Clearing House examiner 
works on his own initiative, is a free agent, dependent 
upon his own ability and that of his assistants for the 
success or failure of his department, unhampered by 
the necessity of satisfying any superior officer. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that at 
least three-fourths of the banks that fail do so directly 
or indirectly through the neglect of inactive officers 
and directors, and under the Clearing House form of 
examination the plea of ignorance of the most ordi- 
nary affairs of the bank can no longer be entered as a 
bar to the just claims of depositors. 

In thisconnection, I quote from an opinion given by 
United States District Judge Severens: 

The idea is not to be tolerated that they (i.e., the 
directors) serve merely as gilded ornaments of the 
institution to enhance its attractiveness, or that their 
reputations should be used as a lure to customers. 
* * * * The idea which seems to prevail in some 
quarters that a director is chosen because he is a man 
of good standing and character, and that on that 
account, will give reputation to the bank, and that it 
is his only duty to delegate to some other person the 
management of its affairs and rest on that until his 
suspicion is aroused, which generally does not happen 
until the mischief is done, cannot be accepted as 
sound.” 

In addition to the actual work of making examina- 
tions and furnishing reports to the committee of 





management and to the various boards of directors, 
there is maintained in my office a complete bureau of 
credits. During each examination, a detailed record 
is made of all borrowers of $1,000 and upward, whether 
secured or unsecured. These records are transferred 
to a card index by means of which reference can be 
made to determine whether an individual or corpora- 
tion is borrowing from more than one bank, and if so, 
from what banks. This record contains the name of 
every borrower appearing in our banks, showing in 
just which one or ones and in just what amounts; also 
whether direct, indirect, secured or unsecured, all of 
which information is at the command of each of the 
member banks, but only as to total and security, as the 
name of the banks and the amounts due to each 
are not divulged. 

There are also maintained in my office condensed 
transcripts taken from the statements issued by every 
borrower from our banks, with a comparative analysis 
from year to year, showing whether they are making 
or losing money, whether they are paying large 
salaries and dividends, and whether they liquidate 
their debts annually or expect the banks to furnish 
the capital and stand the losses while they draw 
down the entire profits in salaries and dividends. 

Another item which receives much careful consid- 
eration is inactive and unlisted securities, and there 
is maintained in my office a loose-leaf register, con- 
taining information gathered from various and sundry 
scurces on each and every security of this character 
found in our banks. Included in the data tabulated 
may be mentioned the apparised value by the owner 
of the security; the opinion of the executive officer of 
each bank in which it is found as to the value of said 
appraisal; the book value as shown by the financial 
statement; the opinion of others in the same line of 
business; the dividend rate; price paid at private 
sales; newspaper clippings and such other information 
as is obtainable, all of which helps in forming an 
independent appraisal of value. This record is inval- 
uable, coming from so many varied and independent 
sources and open only to a Clearing House examiner 
through his confidential and personal relations with 
the officers of all the member banks of the association. 

In the case of listed securities, there are available the 
daily and weekly report of the stock exchange, show- 
ing the bid and asked price, as well as the price paid 
and date of last sale. 

In the case of unlisted local bonds, there are open to 
the Clearing House examiner the records of the Trust 
departments of the varicus banks, from which can be 
made an appraisal of definite value. 

There is also kept in my office a scrap book, showing 
all petitions taken from the records of the bankruptcy 
court, suits filed by and against the banks, as well as 
against borrowers from banks, and all articles of 
interest appearing in the daily press referring in any 
manner to persons, corporations or property in which 
the associated banks are interested. 
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T IS A MISTAKEN IDEA that only 

large banks in cities can afford to 
maintain a special department to care for 
the bank’s Publicity and Advertising. 


Three hundred and forty banks in thirty 
states employ CrRADDICK SERVICE as their 
Advertising Department. 


The salary item is low. The Service 
is high in character and quality. Results 
for the banks prove the arrangement 
profitable and satisfactory. 


Folio of information sent upon request. 
Kindly enclose your last call Statement. 


H. B. CRADDICK 


1003-6 First Nat’l-Soo Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Comfortable Stools. 





Conserve Energy 
Increase Output 


Adding machine operators 
require comfort to obtain 
greatest speed—they become 
tired if forced to retain one 
position. Their work suffers 
9 —speed is decreased. The 
leg muscles of the average 
operator are inactive. The 
become cramped and bind. 

Our stools, especially designed for adding machine 
operators after long study, offer several comfortable 
positions and provide for feet shifting without dimin- 
ishing speed. The feet can be hung by the heels, 
placed flat on the floor, or in several other positions, 
all adding to the comfort of the worker. 

These stools are not only comfortable, but are 
durable and low-priced. They wear for a lifetime 
and are available to all. If unsatisfactory, return to 
us and we will refund your money. 


THE ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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August 24, 1917 


The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Altention of Mr. Geo. P. Wigginton 
General Manager 


Gentlemen:— 


You may be interested in knowing how satisfac- 
torily Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Devices are work- 
ing out for our bank. 


Owing to the rapid increase in the number of our 
Commercial Accounts, we found it necessary to 
increase efficiency in every way, in our Book- 
keeping Department. 


The old method of longhand posting brought a 
rush of work at the first of each month and threw 
an extra burden upon our bookkeepers. To over- 
come this, we made a thorough investigation of 
various up-to-date bookkeeping systems, and 
after a series of competitive tests, we finally de- 
ciled upon the Kalamazoo Style “‘C’’ System as 
being the most efficient. This system enables us 
to have the statements ready for our customers the 
first of each month, without overcrowding our 
bookkee pers. 


In conclusion, we are glad to recommend the 
Kalamazoo System to any bank. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) W. D. Purdon 
Treasurer 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co. 





Made Sure Its Monthly 
Statements Were Ready 








How a Great Bank 


Showing the Kalamazoo 
Style “‘C’’ System in ac- 
tual use in the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co. 





Longhand posting must be eliminated—so decided the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Old methods placed too much burden on bookkeepers at 
the first of each month—made it difficult to have customer statements 
ready on time. So a thorough investigation was made of the several 
bookkeeping systems in use. A series of competitive tests were con- 
ducted to determine how the work could be handled most efficiently. 
Investigation was made of the systems in operation in other large 
banks. The decision reached—called for adoption of the 


Kalamazoo Style “C” System and 
The Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 


The letter reproduced at the left from 
Mr. W. D. Purdon, treasurer of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., tells 
how well actual service has justified this 
selection of the Kalamazoo Style “C” 
System. And this great bank is but one 
of many banks in cities large and small 
which are finding the solution of ledger 
posting troubles in Kalamazoo equip- 
ment. 

Adaptable to the bookkeeping require- 
ments of every accounting department, 
Kalamazoo Devices merit careful investi- 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Kalamazoo 


gation. Competitive tests have repeatedly 
proven their time- and money-saving ad- 
vantages. With workers scarce—with 
the necessity at hand for the elimination 
of waste motions—for the epeeding up of 
administrative steps everywhere—can you 
afford not to investigate the efficiency- 
increasing worth of Kalamazoo devices 
in your business > 

We will gladly arrange for a trial dem- 
onstration of the Kalamazoo line in 
office. Simply write us on your 

usiness stationery. 


Michigan 
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HE family expense account, properly handled, 

can be made one of America’s most formidable 
weapons of offense in the world war. But thorough 
education in the use of the weapon is essential. 

Working on this principle, which emphasizes the 
profound importance of economy in little things if the 


world conflict is to be suc- 
cessfully terminated for 
the Allies, the Savings 
Bank of Utica, Utica, 
N. Y., has given a timely 
turn to its advertising by 
making a new use of a 
household expense record, 
similar to those which 
have been issued by other 
banks. 

“What Can a Woman 
Do?” asks the bank's 
newspaper advertise- 
ment. And it answers: 

“We face a national 
crisis. The war will be 
won not so much by blood 
and iron as by food, cloth- 
ing and money. 

“The home—your 
home and mine—is the 
place where the war will 
be decided. In-so-far as 
we practice thrift and 


economy in buying and using, just so much will be 
contributed to the great cause—the protection of 
our right to live and let live.”’ 


What A Woman Do? 


2 | 
We face a National crisis. The war will be won not so much by| clo: 


blood and iron as by food, clothing and money. 
our home and mine—is the place where the war) 


In so far as we practice thrift and economy in buy- 





























Here Is A PLAN’ 


Keep a record of your expenses for one month and see how 
sely it measures up to the i 


he following schedule: 








and get a schedule 1 
printed on excel- ff 












































Teems not necessities nor education such as extra food, 
candy, ete. 


Total Per Cent. of Income 


Try this plan one month please, $1.00 starts your Savings ac- Hil 


| THE SAVINGS BANK 


OF UTICA 





An advertisement that told how to economize 


The two paragraphs serve as an introduction for 


the reproduction of a household record sheet suitable 
for one month's use for the listing of receipts each 
day in the month and the entrance of expenditures 
against them every day, itemized as to food, rent, 
clothing, fuel, light, water, ice, insurance, physician's 
fees, medicine, car fare, recreation, gifts, miscellaneous 


Somewhere in France 


Private (presenting requisition to quartermaster’s 
clerk): “I'd like 500 cartridges, sir.” 
Clerk (formerly paying teller): How would you like 


them, in tens or twenties?” 


bectna ite 
ae 
The Bank and Household Economy 


A Utica, N. Y., Plan to Gain Patronage of 
Women Through Their Expense Accounts 


and savings. Opposite the record sheet is a schedule 
of apportioned expenses, allowing 30 per cent for food, 
25 per cent for the house, 13 per cent for clothing, 
12 per cent for housekeeping, 6 per cent for educa- 
tion, amusement, etc., 4 per cent for luxuries and 
10 per cent for savings. House expenses include rent, 


car fare, property tax, fire 
insurance and repairs. 

A thousand of the rec- 
ord sheets were printed 
for distribution and the 
housewives of Utica were 
urged to call at the bank 
and try the plan for one 
month. 

The supply of sheets 
was exhausted in a very 
short time and the ad- 
vertisement, intended to 
be supplementary to a 
campaign for developing 
savings accounts among 
housewives, served its 
purpose well. The ad- 
vertisement was effective 
because it interested the 
women in a definite 
method of saving, reach- 
ing more households than 
would have been possible 
by distribution of the 


bank's limited supply of booklets entitled, “A House- 
hold Expense Record,” from which the reproduced 
sheets were taken. 

In the forty-page booklet, the aim of which is to 
teach systematic saving, are instructions for buying 
and preparing practically everything that goes on 
the average dinner table, and helpful hints for the 
conomical operation of every department of the busi- 
ness of housekeeping, from the rearing of children to 
the removal of stains from clothing. 


To be Avoided 


Overdrafts. 


College students’ accounts. 
Waste in the kitchen. 


Slackers. 
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Patented April 18, 6191 





The Handy Check Tray 





PEED UP. 


Do the same work in shorter 
time with less effort. 
The Handy Check Tray is used by banks in all parts 


of the country, who will heartily recommend its time and 


labor saving qualities. Every item at your finger tips and 
held in the order in which you have them arranged. Keeps 
posted items separate from those not posted. Saves Time 
and Labor—that means money. If you use a bookkeeping 
machine you need a handy tray. 


Finished in rich mahogany, is neat, light and fits nicely on 











Concerning Bill McFugle 


William B. McFugle was a careless sort of man, 

Who thought his business didn’t need a system or a 
plan; 

He always paid his bills in cash, or paid them up in 
trade— 

His home town never bragged about the money that 


he made. 


the leaf of your posting machine. 
The most practical as well as the best looking 
market. 
If You Haven’t One— Order Now—Either From Us or Your Dealer 
Price $7.50 f.o.b. Bucyrus. 
using trays supplied on request. 


One day a man came into town—a husky looking chap, 
Who bounced right through McFugle’s door and 
Started in to scrap. 


He said a bill had not been paid, McFugle swore it 


tray on the 


Mailing wt. 9 Ibs. 
Write for circular. 


BUCYRUS CHECK TRAY CO. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


Names of Banks near you 








had; 
= = —! ‘Then show me a receipt,” replied the bill-collecting 
lad. 





Me 


“I guess it’s lost,’’ McFugle cried, ‘I know I| paid the 
bill; 

Nobody ever got me twice, and no one ever will.” 

“Pay up or stand a lawsuit,”’ said this likely city chap, 

And poor McFugle had to pay, as you have done, 


mayhap. 
O 


Now William B. McFugle told this story to a friend, 
And got a tip cn how to put his business on the mend; 
“Just open up a bank account, pay all your bills by 


We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World of 


Home Safes and 
Savings Banks 


Low in Price 
High in Quality 


Our bank s are endorsed by over 
3,000 of the leading banking 
institutions of the United States. 





ane “ 


check, 
Sd cI Write us for And you ll never have a bill collector standing on your 
SSF Free Samples neck. 


ie) 


So William B. McFugle keeps a checkbook close at 


Catalogue illustrating our eleven 
different types, endorsements 
and plans of distribution. 


hand. 
NOTE—The Standard Oval Pocket And when he pays a bill he's got a record that will 
Bank holds quarters and smaller coins. stand: ' 


The Simplex Round holds dimes. 
Can also be made to hold quarters and 
smaller coins. 


The Gem Home Safe holds half dol- 


lars and smaller coins, also currency. 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1512-14-16-18 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, U.S. A. [Set lite Kbin, . 


ADVERTISING 


His cancelled checks make fine receipts, his system's 
worth the price, 


For William B. McFugle doesn't pay the same bill 
twice. 





Gem Home Safe 
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Where Nine Do the Work of Twelve 


IN (OT many decades ago, before steel rails 
; i spanned the country, linking up the west 
with the east, St. Louis marked the west- 
ern fringe of American civilization. Almost 
everything known of that vast region beyond 
was learned from the stories of adventurers 
and prospectors who had ventured farther out. 
Then came the railroads and colonization, and 
even before the Mound City could realize the 
transformation that was taking place it had 
become the geographical hub of the great 
American nation. And now the name “Mound 
City,” for so many years applied to St. Louis, is 
slowly finding its way to the boneyard of worn 
out phrases, and is being succeeded by one more 
practical and descriptive of the St. Louis of 
today. This new name is “The City Surrounded 
by the United States.” 

A glance at the map will furnish justification 
for this name and for the contention of St. Louis 
citizens that its location as a distributing center 
is unexcelled. Twenty-six railroads run through 
St. Louis, connecting it by fast service—both 
freight and passenger—with every part of the 
country. Four letters mailed simultaneously in 
that city to New York, Duluth, Denver and New 


























Orleans will reach their destinations within an 
hour or so of one another. 

Many astonishing figures dealing with the 
rapid expansion of the city and testifying to its 
sweep to the front as one of our most important 
commercial centers are quoted by the St. Louis | 
Chamber of Commerce. Most significant among | 
these figures are the bank clearings for 1916, 
reported to have exceeded by $600,000,000 those 
of Detroit and Cleveland combined. The clear- jf 
ings of either of these cities are large. | 

As the banking business transacted in a | 
community is invariably an excellent criterion 1] 
for judging the extent of its industries and 
commerce, it can readily be seen that St. Louis 
banks form no small portion of the vanguard of 
its big business advance. And prominent among | 
these institutions is the St. Louis Union Bank. 1] 

Although young in point of years (it was 
established in 1915) the St. Louis Union Bank | 
has had a career of remarkable success and is | 
taking a foremost part in the financial and civic | 
affairs of St. Louis. It is operated in conjunc- | 
tion with the St. Louis Union Trust Company, of | 
which it is an outgrowth, and combined, the two 1) 
comprise the strongest financial establishment 
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west of Chicago, the capital and surplus of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company being $10,000,- 
000, that of the bank $5,000,000. 

Its part in the financial affairs of its com- 
munity is evidenced by the fact that its books 
now show deposits totaling in the neighborhood 
of $40,000,000, from 14,000 accounts. During 
the recent Liberty Loan campaign it proved its 
| power as a civic factor by obtaining subscrip- 
tions for $7,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 





Several outstanding factors have figured in the 
success of the St. Louis Union Bank. By no 
| means least important among these has been the 

policy of its officers in adopting sound but modern 
methods of handling the bank’s internal affairs. 
| The bank 
had not been 
| in operation 
| long when 
| bookkeeping 
| troubles made 
their appear- 
ance. Although 
twelve book- 
keepers were 
employed to 
post the books 
they were un- 
able to keep 
pace with the 
great increase 
of business. 
Following their 
policy of look- 
ing to the 
future, the officers of the St. Louis Union Bank 
realized at once that a change from pen-and-ink 
| methods of posting ledgers and making state- 
ments, as well as mental calculation of the miles 
of bookkeeping figures incident to the work, 
was imperative. 

Therefore with as little delay as possible they 
installed nine Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines. The soundness of their 
judgment in adopting mechanical methods of 
bookkeeping and in selecting Burroughs Ma- 
chines to do it was at once apparent. 
| A material saving in man-power and time was 
| made from the very start, while the additional 
service to depositors made possible by the 
| machine-posted statements brought a welcome 
| for mechanical bookkeeping among depositors as 
well as bank employees. Accuracy became 100 
per cent, and the vexing searches for errors which 
had been the order in the pen-and-ink days were 
no more, making overtime a thing of the past. 

The first conservation effected in the St. 






































| Louis Union Bank by Burroughs Bookkeeping 


Machines was that of man-power. The work of 
posting 13,000 active checking accounts, which 
during the pen-and-ink regime had required a 
staff of twelve trained bookkeepers working at 
top speed and overtime, was easily handled by 
nine men. Thus the department was saved the 
salaries of three men, who in turn were released 
for other and more important bank work. 

This saving of the human factor, however, was 
no more important than the additional service 
given customers by the mechanical posting of 
statements. By posting statements on Bur- 
roughs Machines the bank is now able to keep 
them always up-to-date and thereby give an 
accounting to a depositor whenever he may 
desire it. And 
right here is 
where all banks 
using Bur- 
roughs Posting 
Machines are 
able to give a 
service that is 
appreciated by 
the customers. 

The St.Louis 
Union Bank 
sent cards to 
its depositors 
asking them to 
designate the 
date on which 
they preferred 
to receive their 
statements. 
The returns showed a wide difference in dates, 
so now the Bank sends out its statements on the 
10th, 15th, 20th and last day of each month. A 
few of the larger depositors receive them semi- 
monthly while some get them every week. Under 
the pen-and-ink methods the bookkeepers were 
forced to work many nights balancing pass books 
at the end of the month, and the customers were 
inconvenienced by being forced to surrender 
their pass books, which really were their only 
receipts for money deposited. This has all been 
obviated by machine-made statements, and the 
customers appreciate it. 

Neither is the trial balance period any longer a 
bugbear to the bookkeepers. Despite the fact 
that about 40 per cent of the bank’s accounts, 
which have now increased to 14,000, are active 
each day the bookkeepers are able to post each 
day’s checks and deposits to the ledgers and 
obtain a balance before leaving the bank. Thus 
the books are kept in daily balance, making 
general balances a mere formality, and still the 
bookkeepers leave the bank each day at 4:30 p.m. 
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SHEET NO St. Louis UNION BANK ) 
NAME H.B.VanDusen Company ——— 
City 
OLO BALANCE oarTe tei “ante orTan a , tm 1 sae wn cane ; a : dae tendon - 
en _— .. eee MAY 29 1,240.16 WAY2 9 124018 » 
124018 m8 30.00 = vu ; - 
121018 i 4 5.75 - 515 - 2.404 ‘x Seaver 
+ 4 4.00 cH 2.40 wu pF 483 
119048 |r « 3.83 cm 5 xeeeees 
1,166.65 ~w 8 40.00 - 240 - Ng 114425 % 
1,444.25 JUN § 12500 jor s 1269254 
126925 |W 6 530- 5.00 - 750- ms sesteee 
1,251.45 Ne 8.00% Woe 1,243.45 % 
1,243.45 +a 3.60 - 1100 =+ 240 = 
mad 3.00 = Wa’ 1,223.45 
1,223.45 |uvae 2.30 cH 2.400 5.00 , 2 
Yie2 240 cH 4ae2 12 352 
1,211.35 %23 30.00 - 143 rit tt 
13483435 N13Z 
1.17635 Sta Statement of Account with ™ 
1417385 WY 
2265.35 [od wemasy St. Louis UNION BANK 
1,157.8 3 = OF 8ST. LouIs NUMBER VOUOMERS 
1,126.43 ws RETURNED 
1342343 " a 
111 3.43 NAME }i.5.Van Dusen Company 
For the Month of 
sity 
— | 
masen eorac er | — 
OLD BALANCE oare CHECKS iW OETA oaTe OePoeTs DATE | MEW BALANCE 
oe Mr29- 124018 
1,240.18 wo 30.00 = A wee a6 61,210.16 # 
121018 JN 4 5.75 = 515 - 240 - . Bos 
N 4 400 cm 240m 3.830 JUN 6 1,166.65 # 
118665 | 6 40.00 - 240 - ww § 125.00 | ww 5 1,269.25 # 
1,269.25 VN 6 5.30- §.00 = 750 - yey eee 
YN 6 200 cm a 1,243.45 
1,243.45 vuvaa 360 - 11.00 = 240 - e 
3200 - JNA’ 1223.45 
1,223.45 YNI2 2.30 240m 5.00 ¢ 
“ Wa 2 2.40 cH " JNA 2 12121358 
14,211.35 jowas 30.00 - 5.00 = was 14,276.35 % 
117635 |wvae 250- JN 1,175.85 # 
1,173.85 |rvtas 3.00 - 250- wvag 1,266.35 # 
1,168.35 wag 300 - JNA 14,155.35 # 
116535 N24 752 < JN22 435783 4 
L2AS7S3 Yuva 3 2290 - 850 <- JN 23 1,126.43 
1,126.43 YUN 2 § 3.00 = JN 25 1,125.43 # 
LIZESAS wie & 1000 <= JN2E 225.00 JU26 133843 * 
Balance lwn3s0 1,338.43 
Please examine this -tatement Upon receipt and report at once if you find any difference. If no error is reported within 
ten the account will be considered correct. All items are credited subject to final payment. 
\ fre ! 
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Above are reproductions (reduced) of the ledger and 
statement forms used by the St. Louis Union Bank and 
posted on Burroughs Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines. The ledger page or card is dropped into the 
high-backed carriage of the machine and brought into 
position by a light stroke of the injector lever. Then all the 
operator has to do is press the keys for the proper amounts 
and touch the operating bar. The machine does the rest— 








checks and deposits are printed in their proper columns 
and automatically subtracted and added as they are printed, 
the carriage of the machine moving across to the proper 
column for the next operation after each item is posted. 
All dates are automatically repeated in their proper places, 
punctuation and ciphers printed and overdrafts mechanically 
detected. Thus it can well be said that posting done on a Bur- 
roughs Ledger Posting Machine is 90 per cent automatic. 
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The bookkeepers work in a line, one behind 
the other, and after they post items to an account 
they offset the sheet. At the end of the day all 
accounts active that day are thus offset. When 
the operators begin work in the morning, each 
moves down one machine and posts to the 
statements, offsetting the statement sheets. 
After the statements are posted a proof of all the 
posting for the day before is obtained by calling 
the new statement balances back against those 
on the ledgers. If they check, it is dependable 
proof that no errors have been made. 

By this time the clearings have reached the 
bank and are sorted by ledgers and posted, the 
bookkeepers finishing the work about 1:30 
o'clock. Counter and mail items are then 
posted in two runs, the last one being completed 
in time to permit the men to balance their 
ledgers between 4:15 and 4:30 o’clock. 

Another feature of the Burroughs Ledger 
Posting Machine is the fact that it is impossible 
to post an overdraft without an automatic 
warning to the operator that such an overdraft 
has been made. In this connection it might be 
well to describe the operation of the Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machine. 

First of all the machine can be set to post in 
columns of any width. The card or ledger sheet is 
dropped into the high-backed carriage and 
brought into posting position by a slight stroke of 
the injector lever. Then the balance from the 
previous posting is picked up and printed, the 
varriage of the machine automatically moving 
over to the proper column for printing the next 
item. The checks and deposits are next listed, 
the checks being automatically subtracted from 
and the deposits added to the old balance. The 
new balance is then obtained simply by depres- 
sing the total key and touching the operating bar. 
The calculations have all been automatic and 
without mental effort on the part of the operator. 

If, however, an overdraft has been made, the 
machine locks and refuses to print the new 
balance until the subtract lever has been pulled 
forward and the operating bar given an extra 
stroke. Then, to indicate that it is a debit 
instead of a credit balance, the symbol O D is 
printed after it in red. 

All the operator has to do is depress the 
proper keys and the machine does the rest. Any 
one can operate a Burroughs; trained operators 
have little or no advantage over one who is 


inexperienced. A few minutes’ instruction 
and but little practice suffice. This proved 
so in the St. Louis Union Bank. Five boys 


who had sorted posting items for the book- 
keepers have also learned to 
operate the machines and are 
now actual assistants, taking 
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Check and deposit journal, showing recapitulation 
made on a Burroughs Machine 


the places of absent bookkeepers, whose positions 
they fill very efficiently. 

In addition to posting its ledgers and 
statements mechanically the St. Louis Union 
Bank also posts all its country bank statements 
on Burroughs Machines. Other models of 
Burroughs Machines are used in all the bank’s 
other departments, the tellers and trust depart- 
ment employees using them to great advantage. 

What Burroughs Machines have done for this 
institution they will do for any bank. They 
will reduce expense, conserve energy and time, 
and insure accuracy, as well as permit more 
satisfactory service to depositors, just as they 
did in the St. Louis Union Bank. 


In addition to the Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines the Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company produces 98 other models— 
one for any line of business. The nearest of the 
170 offices maintained in the United States and 
Canada can be reached by reference to the 
telephone directory or by a 
letter sent to the home office 
in Detroit. 
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The Business Men in Your Town 


A Letter to American Bankers 


N EVERY city or town there are from 
half a dozen to several thousand small 
businesses — chiefly retail establish- 

ments. These stores are an important 
factor in the commercial life of their sev- 
eral communities. They are the outlet for 
the goods of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. They are users of capital. Many 
of them are customers of your bank. In 
the mass they exert a powerful influence 
on local, state and national prosperity. 


No less an authority than the Federal 
Trade Commission has stated that not 10 
per cent of these concerns are making any 
actual profit. The other 90 per cent make 
only a bare living, or enter some other 
field, or ultimately land in the bankruptcy 
court. Take a list of the stores in your 
own city ten years ago, and see how many 
of them are alive and thriving today. 


Study of the causes of this condition 
fixes a great share of the blame on lack 
of attention to, or knowledge of, details. 
The line between success and failure is a 
hairline. Seemingly trivial things—small 
losses, waste, uncounted leaks, mistakes in 
figuring —will turn profit into deficit. Poor 
bookkeeping is undoubtedly responsible 
for more failures than any other one factor. 


This is a problem for the banker to con- 
sider seriously. His customers demand 
accuracy and efficient business methods 
from him; he has the same right to expect 
from the merchant some system that will 
show where his business stands all the 
time —his total of sales, his stock on hand, 
his outstanding accounts, the amount he 
owes, his rate of turnover. 


A Burroughs for Any Merchant @&® 











It is to the interest of every banker to 
bring home to every merchant with whom 
he deals the importance of bookkeeping 
methods that will give him this intelligent 
analysis of his business. Proper bookkeep- 
ing means sound financial statements, a 
sound basis for credit, a sound business. 


The average retailer will tell you that 
he has no time to compile this informa- 
tion—and he hasn’t, under the laborious 
pen-and-brain method of figuring. It is for 
this reason that the Burroughs Company 
has on the market a small figuring machine 
designed especially for the retail store. 


This machine is priced at $125 in the 
United States ($150 in Canada), and the 
easy terms offered place it within the reach 
of every business man. It is a standard 
Burroughs product in every particular, and 
thoroughly dependable. 


More than 30,000 of these low-priced 
machines are already in use. Many more 
retailers would soon own machines if they 
knew what this Burroughs model would 
do for them. Properly applied, the 
Burroughs “301” will give any retailer the 
figures that will make him a better business 
man and a better customer of his bank. 


The merchants dealing with your bank 
respect your judgment—seek your advice. 
You can do much in your own community 
toward stopping the store leaks that con- 
tribute so largely to this business mortality 
rate. A simple bookkeeping system with a 
Burroughs to do the figuring will accom- 
plish a great deal; and every effort in this 
direction will react indirectly to the benefit 


of the bank. 






at a Price He Can Afford 
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BANKERS! Your customers face 


shortages of competent clerks. Tangled books. 
delayed statements, improper business analysis 

2 6 may follow. As their financial 
counselors, suggest that they 
investigate labor-saving 
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OTE (at the left) how Machine Bookkeeping 
—in business houses small, medium-sized and 
“Maa erceter large—saves time, insures prompt trial bal- 
“Leaves ances and enables commercial firms to get their 
statements out on the dot. As one user says “Our 
early statements get the cash.” ‘That means bet- 
ter customers for you. 
It also enables commercial houses to keep their books in 
daily balance—just as YOU operate. That means a better 


check on the granting of credits—fewer losses—and a careful 
day by day analysis of the firm’s condition. 




























You know that most failures are due to lack of proper ac- 
counting. As bankers you are often the chief sufferers. 
Help your customers to weed out slip-shod bookkeeping, 
which now will become aggravated in many cases. 


Just as Baker-Vawter Company has aided THE BIG MA- 
JORITY of banks to install machine bookkeeping so has 
Baker-Vawter Company installed machine bookkeeping for 
THE BIG MAJORITY of the business houses. 


\Ee nn Co. Wh bg Baker-Vawter Company will gladly co-operate with you in 
Rretait Coat Beaters, Binghamton» WV jee connection with any of your customers whom you feel need 
ow aker-Vawte — Th : : 
eheet ie os better accounting methods to safeguard their success. 


i I KESe 
carefully considering other ma 
vesuiis: 


Please check over your list of commercial customers, and 
either write for a Baker-Vawter representative to call for a 
conference, or advise us their names. 


We believe that we can make better customers for you out 
of a number of such firms. 


Write Dept. M, our nearest factory: 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


“5 ledgers, 200 daily postings. One 


bookkeeper works faster than Zcould. 
Trial Balances in Zhrs.Over (00 AME Be led 


statements out the Istand CORRECT. LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


it soon paid for itself.” 
Mag p : B-1017 Sales Offices in 42 Cities—SalesmenEverywhere 
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